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ASSETS 
Government Bonds ....$ 1,768,686.32 
Municipal Bonds ....... 202,762.50 
Railroad Bonds ........ 3,612,793.53 
Public Utility Bonds .... 3,573,228.91 
Miscellaneous Bonds ... 67,481.20 
Railroad Stocks ........ 359,150.00 
Public Utility Stocks ...  1,165,227.50 
Miscellaneous Stocks ... 466,223.33 
ine Yok tasemense Depart 
ment Valuations. 
Real Estate Owned ..... 44,823.13 
Mortgages ............ 1,194,917.00 
$12,455,293.42 
Cash in Banks and in 
0 eee 396,502.82 
Interest Accrued ....... 130,192.29 
Premiums in Course of 
Collection (not over 90 
Pe ovianseesaves 2,473,728.24 
All Other Assets ....... 40,646.24 
$15,496,363.01 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses (other 
than Liability) 


Reserve for Losses (Lia- 


$ 2,923,917.68 


bility & Compensation) 3,105,534.69 
Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums .......... 4,513,607.66 


1,136,783.43 


Reserve for Commissions 
Reserve for Taxes and 











Other Expenses ..... 250,440.25 
Special Reserve ....... 1 ,066,079.30 
$12,996,363.01 
Deposit 
Capital .$1,000,000.00 
Surplus 
over Lia- 
bilities 
and De- 
posit 
Capital . 1,500,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders. 2,500,000.00 
$15,496,363.01 


Special Reserve on basis actual market value of securities $1,261,882.08. 
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Fundamentals and Life Agents 
Remuneration 


ERSISTENT recurrence in the advocacy of a return to funda- 

mentals as a panacea for all ills and a solution for all problems 

occasions, naturally, a curiosity concerning this oft used word 
of post depression period, “fundamental.” Perchance, by focus- 
ing light on the word itself, there will result rectification of 
unsound practices and elimination of such superficial growths as 
may be obscuring the true and direct approach to resumed insur- 
ance progress. 

In Webster’s Dictionary, a fundamental is defined as a principle, 
rule, law, or article, which serves as the ground work of a system. 
A more searching analysis reveals that the word embodies three 
primary conceptions. A fundamental is essential in the sense 
that it is necessary to the structure which it aids in maintaining. 
A fundamental is basic, in that it is the foundation upon which 
subsequent building depends. A fundamental is elementary inas- 
much as it is a something whose importance is obvious and so 
primary that everyone knows and understands about it. In all 
recent animadversions and observations, fundamentals have been 
described as those things to which individuals and business must 
return if they are to reinaugurate their triumphant journey to 
success after the key to the first progressive journey has been lost. 
Unfortunately, in these admonitions only those principles are 
considered fundamental which either require no personal effort on 
the part of the writer or speaker, or where the obligation to assume 
onerous burdens falls on some individual or group other than the 
advocate. 4 

In the life insurance business the retention of written business 
is a fundamental. There are present, undeniably, the three prin- 
cipal components of a fundamental. It is essential, basic and 
elementary. In every gathering of life insurance men the problem 
of renewing business is outstanding in the interest it evokes. 
Although the agency organization is most currently charged with 
the waste due to lapsation, a review of the history of agency 
compensation might indicate that the pioneers of life insurance 
and as well those reformers in the early twentieth century, were 
of different opinion. The fact that the major agency pay comes 
from issuing new business with a mere pittance for renewal 
thereof, seems to place the entire obligation of renewal upon the 
home office. 

Perhaps revision in modern thought must be undertaken. A 
lower lapse ratio might result. Unquestionably, a cause of conten- 
tion would be removed from company-agency relations. Responsi- 
bility being definitely fixed for this needed duty, life insurance 
could look forward to a new era of advance. The experience and 
the practices of other businesses which depend largely on resales 
and renewals for growth, discloses the fact that where the seller 
is remunerated handsomely on the first sale, the burden of resale 
and the consequent expense thereon is assumed by the management. 
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Government Bonds 


ECRETARY OF TREASURY 
S MORGENTHAU and the large 

New York and Chicago commer- 
cial banks have not been getting along 
any too well. Their purposes cross. 
Even though both the banks and the 
Treasury are interested in and desirous 
of stable, strong markets for govern- 
ment bonds, they differ on how stable, 
strong markets are to be maintained. 
The result is that insurance companies 
are concerned bystanders in what may 
turn out to be a financial tug-of-war. 

As holders of some $1,500,000,000 of 
U. S. Treasury obligations, insurance 
companies—life, fire and casualty— 
cannot look on with equanimity when 
Mr. Morgenthau frowns on Wall Street 
or when Wall Street sniffs belligerently 
at Mr. Morgenthau’s refinancing oper- 
ations. For the insurance companies it 
would be much better if there were a 
clubbier feeling. 

Recent visits to President Roosevelt 
by William C. Potter, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and Russell 
C. Leffingwell, partner in J. P. Morgan 
& Co., have corrected a general impres- 
sion that all was darts and daggers 
between Wall Street and Washington, 
but there still remains a residue of ap- 
prehension; and with their substantial 
possessions of Federal liens, the insur- 
ance companies naturally would like to 
see all umbrage cleared away. As of 
Dec. 31, 1933, partial government hold- 
ings by insurance companies stacked up 
as follows: 


Total Percentage 
Type of Holdings of 

Imsurance of U.S. Total 
Company Securities Assets 
Life aie sare $984,000,000 4.71 
Stock Fire. . as 227,000,000 11.68 
Stock Casualty.. 125,000,000 11.60 
Grand Total... $1,336,000,000 5.59 


With so substantial an interest in 
government bonds and certificates of 
indebtedness, it is obvious why insur- 
ance companies should follow closely 
the maneuvers of the large banks and 
the Treasury in relation to one another. 
The Federal debt is approximately $27,- 
000,000,000. Thus, insurance com- 
panies (taking the smaller total — 
$1,336,000,000) own 4.92 per cent of the 
total government debt. They are, so to 
speak, highly important minority cred- 
itors of the government. 

By far the largest percentage of the 
Federal indebtedness is owned by 
banks. That is why the New York and 
Chicago financial institutions play so 
significant a role in determining Treas- 


and their 


MEANING 


to the 
PUBLIC 


By J. A. LIVINGSTON 


ury operations, and why so frequently 
the Treasury and the banks are at log- 
gerheads. As principal creditors of 
the government, the banks have as- 
sumed a right to make suggestions— 
perhaps at times to dictate. This the 
Treasury has resented. 

On June 30, 1934, member banks in 
the Federal Reserve system held 
$9,137,000,000 of government securities 
—almost one-third of the total national 
debt. Yet that is not all. The Federal 
Reserve Banks, which are owned by the 
member banks, held $2,300,000,000 of 
Federal obligations. And there is even 
more. Banks, not members of the Re- 
serve system, also have government 
bonds in their portfolios. When the 
tabulation is completed—if a compre- 
hensive tabulation were possible — 
banks would probably muster more 
than 50 per cent of the outstanding 
government debt. Thus, the banks are 
clearly the majority creditors of the 
government; hence, they feel that they 
ought to be consulted—that they ought 
to have a say-so in government fiscal 
policy. 

The net result has been a good deal 
of fancy footwork and sparring be- 
tween the Treasury and the banks, and 
this sparring might conceivably put the 
insurance companies in a peculiar spot. 
They are minority creditors, but highly 
interested minority creditors, as the 
percentage of their assets invested in 
government bonds indicates. 


That the banks and the Treasury 


have not been any too chummy in the 
past was insinuated by President 
Roosevelt in the last of his “fireside 
chats.” In taking the nation into his 
confidence, the President went out of 
his way to extoll the patriotism of 
British bankers in helping the British 
government in the huge 1932 conver- 
sion loan. The President disregarded 
the fact that that operation was made 
on a strictly business basis and that it 
was advantageous for holders of Brit- 
ish war loan 5’s to convert; nor did the 
President take into account the fact 
that American banks hold a much 
larger percentage of the U. S. debt 
than British banks hold of the British 
debt. He simply implied that Ameri- 
can banking institutions were not com- 
ing through with flying colors. He let 
it go at that. 

There are definite reasons why the 
banks and the Treasury should not see 
eye to eye. They take a different point 
of view; they operate at cross pur- 
poses to one another. It is because 
their purposes cross that the govern- 
ment bond market has had acute spells 
of weakness over recent months, indica- 
tive of nervousness and uncertainty of 
large investment holders. 

The Treasury is interested primarily 
in holding interest rates on government 
bonds down. Banks, on the other hand, 
are interested primarily in better in- 
terest rates on government bonds. The 
reasons banks favor higher coupons are 
two: 

1. Business is slow and commercial 
loans are few and far between; there- 
fore banks depend for the major source 
of their income on government bonds; 
consequently, the higher is the interest 
rate the higher will be their earnings. 

2. High interest rates insure a steady 
market for Federal securities, because 
investors will be nibbling for bonds 
whenever an attractive return is 
offered. 

But the Treasury cannot gratify this 
desire of the banks for higher interest 
rates without impeding the govern- 
ment’s fiscal program. The expanding 
government debt is becoming an in- 
creasing burden for the taxpayer. The 
end of debt expansion, moreover, is not 
in sight. So long as relief require- 
ments are essential to help the unem- 
ployed and destitute, so long will it be 
necessary for the government to oper- 
ate at a deficit. This forecasts a mount- 
ing debt for months to come. The only 
way the Treasury can ameliorate this 
debt burden is to shave interest rates 
on new issues of government bonds as 
closely as possible. The banks not only 
dislike the policy, they fear it. 


* * » 


For many months the market for 
government bonds has been looked upon 
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as a manipulated, or rigged market. 
Whenever it has been weak, Federal 
agencies, such as the Postal Savings or 
the Treasury itself, have stepped in to 
buy bonds, thereby giving support to 
the market. But on two vital occasions, 
the machinery of support has jammed 
up: First, when Dollfuss was assassi- 
nated and government bonds were 
dumped on the market in a war scare; 
second, when the Treasury announced 
financing in mid-September. Banks 
felt that as long as the government was 
attempting to support the market, the 
least that it could do was to support 
it properly. The support lent in those 
instances was spotty, even amateurish. 

Banks get a sickish feeling when 
government bonds are jumpy. To them 
a one-point drop in government bonds 
represents a serious depreciation of as- 
sets; and a three to five-point drop 
actually can result in insolvency for 
some of the smaller institutions whose 
investment accounts are heavily laden 
with Federal issues. It is because of 
this, principally, that leading banking 
institutions have been balking at the 
low rates the Treasury has been con- 
ceding on new government issues. The 
banks believe that coupons should be 
put on the new bonds high enough to 
enable the new bonds to support them- 
selves in the open market. 

That is where the rub comes in. If 
the Treasury raises the coupon on new 
bonds, then all bonds bearing a lower 
coupon will drop in the open market. 
This will have a deleterious effect on 
portfolios of banks and insurance com- 
panies. In addition, if the Treasury 
raises the interest rate, it will make it 
that much harder to balance the budget 
when the time for balancing the budget 
arrives. 

Nevertheless, it looks as if the un- 
dercurrent friction will wear away. It 
appears as if the Treasury has the 
necessary strength in this tug-of-war 
with the banks. If tugging becomes too 
difficult, Secretary Morgenthau can cut 
the rope. The Treasury is not as de- 
pendent on the banks as the banks are 
dependent on the Treasury. 

In the first place, if the banks become 
too fractious, the Treasury can utilize 
the authority vested in it by the 
Thomas inflation amendment. This 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act authorized the Treasury to 
do two things to defray a deficit if the 
banks refused to assist: (1) to sell di- 
rectly to the Federal Reserve Banks 
$3,000,000,000 in government securi- 
ties; (2) to print $3,000,000,000 in 
greenbacks to buy government securi- 
ties, or both. In other words, under 
the Thomas inflation amendment, the 
Treasury holds power in reserve to buy 
in the open market, either new or old 
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issues, $3,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 
of Federal securities. 

The Treasury is reluctant to use this 
authority. It smacks of the unortho- 
dox. It would be likely to upset the 
government bond market and other se- 
curities markets and it might touch off 
the spark of inflation. Investors might 
interpret it as a step toward direct in- 
flation and there would be a real flight 
from government bonds. Interest rates 
would go up then, not down. 

Nor are the banks anxious for any 
such action on the part of the Treasury. 
The flight from government bonds 
would deflate their portfolios. The 
banks would have to join in the rush 
to sell their government bonds on a 
market that would be receding. It 
would be an awful mess, with banks, 
insurance companies and investors all 
selling at once. 

There is still another course open to 
the government if the banks refuse to 
cooperate. The government can estab- 
lish a central bank and nationalize 
credit. This has been suggested be- 
fore. At the moment, agitation for 
strict Federal control of banking and 
credit is on the rise. This definitely 
puts the banks on the defensive. 

At the last session of Congress a 
bill was introduced for just this pur- 
pose. The bill was the product of 
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Frank A. Vanderlip, former president 
of the National City Bank, a leading 
exponent of the purchasing power 
theory of money. Mr. Vanderlip de- 
signed a bill which proposed the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Monetary Au- 
thority. This authority would have 
sole power to issue currency and would 
have power to purchase directly from 
the Treasury bonds, notes and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the United 
States. 

If passed, such a bill would free the 
Treasury from any dependence on the 
commercial banks. The banks would 
lose all say-so over fiscal policy. It 
would mean the centralizing of banking 
and credit with the central govern- 
ment. It would destroy all that has 
been regarded heretofore as “ortho- 
doxy” in central banking and Federal 
financing. Naturally, the banks oppose 
the plan. 

A central bank, or Federal Monetary 
Authority, may be established no mat- 
ter how the commercial banks act. It 
all depends on how strong the feeling 
is against the Federal Reserve System 
as it is now constituted with the stock 
of.the Reserve Banks owned by the 
commercial banks; but if the commer- 
cial banks fight the Treasury a central 
bank of some sort is bound to originate. 

(Concluded on page 23) 








THE RECORD OF LIFE INSURANCE 
IN CANADA FOR PAST FIVE YEARS 


Of all classes of business, life insur- 
ance suffered the least during the past 
four years of the depression and the 
experience this year to date indicates 
a distinct recovery. 

The net amount of life insurance ef- 
fected in Canada, ordinary and indus- 
trial, from the peak, 1929, to the end 
of 1933 has been as follows: 


eee ere $900,638,186 
DE ba det eesneemece 825,580,402 
FOE Kketrntnccnnns 744,282,680 
errr ert Tt 637,258,598 
ry re 565,244,610 


The net amount of life insurance in 
force, ordinary and industrial, over the 
same period has been as follows: 


I i de-cisps erh $5,721,036,174 
A Spee nee 6,010,475,738 
 -s weennoweews 6,124,519,541 
PE cc idcninSent rarer §,002,987,909 
BE) Sadak tcaswaid 5,787,045,281 
The total, assets of Canadian life 


companies were for 1932 $1,632,528,293 
and for 1933, $1,673,788,917. Bonds 
and debentures assume an increased 
relative importance among the com- 
panies’ ledger assets, and at the end of 
1933 amounted to $542,000,000. Among 


the different items in the assets, cash 
amounted to over $17,000,000 at the 
end of 1932 and over $31,000,000 at 
Dec. 31, 1933. Companies were obliged 
to accumulate this amount of cash last 
year in order to meet the demand for 
policy loans and surrender values. .The 
sale of annuities, repayment of policy 
loans and a lesser demand for new ones 
has increased this cash income. 


The assets in Canada of United 
States life companies amounted to 
$452,488,2387 at Dec. 31, 1932, and 


$454,857,117 at Dec. 31, 1933. Bonds 
and debentures, in 1933, comprised over 
$340,000,000 of these assets while cash 
amounted to over $6,000,000. 

The assets in Canada of British life 
companies amounted to $60,595,597 at 
Dec. 31, 1932, and $62,610,966 at the 
end of 1933. Bonds and debentures 
comprise over $40,000,000 of these 
assets. 

The great accumulation of assets in 
the hands of life insurance companies 
is a point of interest to the financial 
community as a whole. These funds 
are not withdrawn from the use of the 
country, but provide funds for govern- 
ments, municipalities, and ‘ industrial 
corporations. 














Play the Game 


HE above headline was used in 

reference to a boxing match, in 
which the hero of the hour sadly 
disappointed his followers, by be- 
ing severely defeated. The failure 
itself could be forgiven, but un- 
derlying it was the cause, which 
immediately changed it from a 
“glorious defeat” to an ignoble 
failure. “When his prospects were 
brightest, this Irish-American 
boxer refused to take his profes- 
sion seriously. He neglected his 
training.” For that there was no 
excuse, and for that, all past ad- 
miration was turned to scorn. 
When the crowd was cheering, 
the papers lauding his success, 
and everyone was admitting that 
he was a very clever young boxer 
with a decidedly bright future, 
he basked in the warmth of all 
this praise and thought only in 
terms of the present. 

There is not much difference 
between this young failure and 
numerous clever, successful busi- 
ness men of today. Modesty and 
forethought are not only surface 
qualities such as are found in the 
man who can, with such gracious- 
ness, wave praise aside, and with 
such ease, dictate a will, the 
terms of which show brilliant 
forethought. A higher type of 
modesty is to be found in the man 
who to himself admits that even 
he with all his miraculous suc- 
cess, might by some turn of fate, 
lose everything. Greater fore- 
thought and love is shown by the 
man, who having seen through 
experience, the manner in which 
estates are mangled up and en- 
tirely lost, protects his wife and 
family in a safer, surer way. 

Modesty, forethought and good 
sportsmanship mark the men, 
who even in the midst of all the 
excitement and distracting inter- 
ests of these years, protect them- 
selves from worry and their fami- 
lies from any possible want by 
investing in life insurance. Every 
man admires a truly good sport, 





With the Editors 


and when appealed to in the right 
way, eight out of every ten men 
are good sports. 





"Today and Tomorrow" 


HE standard life insurance 

policies are just that — stan- 
dard—and are not subject to the 
whims of fashion. Though the 
life insurance companies are 
progressive, and policy forms are 
adjusted and improved to meet 
changing conditions, few policies 
become out-moded: a man buys 
a life insurance policy for life. 

There are, however, particular 
eras of timeliness for certain poli- 
cies. When the depression struck 
suddenly there was a quick in- 
crease in the sale of term policies 
which many men of affairs re- 
sorted to in order to tide them- 
selves over the period of bewil- 
derment. During the past two or 
three years, annuities have been 
in especial favor due to the con- 
stricted investment market and 
the developed abhorrence of spec- 
ulation. 

If there is any policy which is 
today the favorite it is the life 
income policy. It meets the de- 
mand for assurance of a retire- 
ment income and provides, as 
well, insurance protection during 
the accumulative period. 

Our readers will be interested 
to know that David A. Lunden- 
Moore, who prepared the tre- 
mendously popular “Wall of Pro- 
tection” chart for The Spectator, 
and later the “Fountain of Se- 
curity” chart, which dealt with 
annuities, has completed a fine 
graphic presentation of the re- 
tirement income policy which will 
be published first in the forth- 
coming “Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance” number of The 
Spectator. The title of the new 
Lunden-Moore chart is “Today 
and Tomorrow” and prominent 
agents and officials who have ex- 
amined advance copies have de- 
clared it to be the “finest of a 
fine series.” 





Timber Lines 


HE proposal to carry out 

studies looking toward the in- 
surance of standing timber in the 
nation’s forests is a sound one. 
This country has been prodigal 
of its timber for a long period of 
years. Logging operations have 
been carried out with little or no 
attempt at reforestration and the 











insurance of standing timber has > 






been overlooked almost entirely. | 





The forests of the nation rep- | 





resent a national asset of the first 
rank. There is no reason why the 
people should permit that asset 
to go along without insurance pro- 
tection. It is not a job for the Fed- 
eral government. The insurance 








should be furnished by the regu- 





lar stock fire insurance companies, | 
even though the premium is paid 
by the government. 

Too long have the companies 
been careless of this particular 
line of business. They have not 
made a definite investigation 
which would reveal the possibili- 
ties of such insurance. They have 
been blind to the large potential 
premium income. While the Fed- 
eral government would naturally 
pay the premium on standing tim- 
ber in national forests, it would 
conversely be true that privately 













owned timber would be insured by 





the owners. 





Government statisticians have § 





been engaged in making reports 
on the insurability of standing 
timber and those reports appar- 
ently show that the project is 
feasible and can be made profit- 
able. It now becomes a matter for 








joint stock fire insurance company § 





attention. 

Companies must cooperate with 
the government researchers and 
develop an experience trend on 
this line sufficient to justify the 
making of primary rates which 
will yield a fair profit after com- 
missions and the cost of handling. 
Here is one direction in which the 
fire insurance companies cad 
search for that additional prem- 
ium revenue which they need. 
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New life insurance production dur- 
ing September of 42 member com- 
panies of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents having 83 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all U. S. legal reserve 
companies, amounted to $551,556,000, 
a decrease of 4.5 per cent from the 
total of $577,776,000 for the same 
month last year, although the total 
for the first nine months of this year 
is 11.1 per cent above the total for 
the corresponding period of last year. 





Herbert K. Lindsley, president of 
the Farmers and Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company, Wichita, Kan., is 
elected president of the American 
Life Convention at the close of the 
annual meeting in Chicago. 





The American Life Convention ap- 
proves the recommendation of the 
executive committee that headquar- 
ters of the organization be moved 
from St. Louis to Chicago, a poll of 
member companies resulting in 119 
replies of which 75 favored Chicago, 
28 St. Louis and 16 expressed them- 
selves as not interested. 





W. H. Savage, former vice-presi- 
dent and agency director of the 
Great Republic Life of Los Angeles 
and at present a director of the 
company, is appointed California 
manager for the Federal Life of 
Chicago. 





F. W. Heron, president of the 
Income Policy Company, is elected a 
vice-president of the Colorado Life 
Insurance Company in charge of its 
accident and health and life business 
on the Pacific Coast, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. 





The General American Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis announces 
the election of O. J. Burian as actuary 
of the company and Edward L. Faith 
and Harry M. Sarason as assistant 
actuaries. 





E. C. Stone, U. S. manager of the 
Employers Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., is elected president 
of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 





James R. Millikan, Cincinnati, is 
elected president of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents at the annual joint convention 
with the International Association of 





Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 





A special committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, meeting with representatives 
of the stock casualty companies and 
their agents, decides to support in 
full measure the workmen's compensa- 
tion rating plan as proposed by the 
National Council before the commis- 
sioners meeting last June. 





The Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company appoints Harry A. 
Kearney as manager of its New York 
Department, William A. Earl as asso- 
ciate manager and general attorney, 
and George T. Merrick as associate 
manager. 
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M. RIEHLE, new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
seems to be sailing into the problem of 

the part-time and obviously unfit agent with 
all he has. In his inaugural address, his 
American Life Convention speech, and in a 
remarkable 20-page memorandum just off the 
press, he has succeeded in arousing life insur- 
ance opinion to a new high pitch of concern 
with this subject. 

If this is to be the keynote of his adminis- 
tration he has his work cut out for him, but 
he will have the blessing of all who have the 
real and permanent interests of the business 
of life insurance at heart. If the N.A.L.U. 
makes any appreciable headway with this 
program it can boast of an achievement which 
of itself would justify the organization’s 
existence. 

As we see it, there is no special pleading, 
no effort on the part of the organized under- 
writers to lock out competition, particularly 
since Mr. Riehle notes the necessity for ob- 
serving local conditions. It is obvious that 
exceptions would have to be made for com- 
panies and localities of particular needs. As 
a matter of fact, the volume of business writ- 
ten by part-timers and incompetents is rela- 
tively small ; the amount of business they kill, 
terrific. Mr. Riehle goes precisely to the 
heart of the problem of part-time agents 
and poor selection of agents when he says 
that it lies primarily in the harm that they 
do by destroying prospects. 

Though profoundly affecting the entire 
structure of the business it is yet a question 
that has never been honestly faced within 
the history of life insurance. 
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Total expenditures of the Federal 
Government from July | to date 
amounted to $2,010,859,834, of 
which more than half, or $1,049,508,- 
633, represented “recovery” ex- 
penditures. Income afnounted to 
$1,149,991,508 in this period. 





After four successive increases, 
which carried the total a week earlier 
above that of 1933 for the first time 
this year, the trend of commercial 
failures in the United States has 
started downward again, the number 
for the week ended Thursday, Oct. 
18, according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., being 214 as compared with 
267 and 248, respectively, for the 
two preceding weeks. 





On a daily average basis dollar 
volume of retail financing of new 
passenger automobiles showed an in- 
crease of 9 per cent for September 
compared with September, 1933, and 
an increase of 112 per cent compared 
with September, 1932, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Oct. 20, 1934, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 124.96 
and closed Saturday at 124.97. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
30.61 and closed Saturday at 30.42. 





Composite average of 100 stocks for 
the same period closed Monday at 
96.66 and closed Saturday at 96.61. 


Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 92.40 
and closed Saturday at 92.81. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 24!/2 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 23!'/2 per cent 
reported for last week. 





Wheat prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade showed net losses 
of 3 to 334 cents for the week ended 
Saturday, Oct. 20, the decline in 
foreign markets continuing as the 
dominant factor as domestic prices 
are too near an import basis for 
bullish operations. 





After early easiness, cotton futures 
last week fluctuated over an ex- 
tremely narrow range because of the 
apparent deadlock between domestic 
and foreign spinners, on the one 
hand, and growers and other owners 
of actual cotton on the other, and in 
the end prices were 3 to 7 points 
net lower for the week. 





The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation announces that, as of 
June 30, its 13,896 insured banks and 
trust companies in the United States, 
with Morris Plan and industrial banks 
included and mutual savings banks 
excluded, had $43,435,788,000 of 
assets, $35,813,594,000 of deposits 
and $31,686,763,000 of loans and in- 


| vestments. 
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The Pulmonary Tuberculosis Record of 1933 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician 


One of a series of feature articles on leading death causes 
by Dr. Hoffman and published exclusively by The Spectator 


from pulmonary 


HE mortality 

tuberculosis in the entire United 

States in 1933 was 67,417, equiva- 
lent to a rate of 53.6 per 100,000 of 
population, against 56.4 for 1932 and 
60.7 for 1931. The rate for 1933 was 
the lowest on record, and the more re- 
markable because the achievement was 
brought about in the face of a nation- 
wide economic depression. Ordinarily, 
hard times result in an increase in 
tuberculosis due to the lowering of the 
nutritional status of the population and 
to decreased disease resistance. The 
decline in the pulmonary tuberculosis 
death rate since 1910 is shown in the 
following table to have been from 174.4 
per 100,000 in 1910 to 54.3 in 1933 in 


the 59 cities under review. In other 

words, there is now one death from 

tuberculosis where there were three 

deaths 24 years ago. 
Table I 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis in 59 American Cities 
1910-1933 

Death Rate 
No. of per 

Year Cities Population Deaths 100,000 
1910 59 20,728,952 36,157 174.4 
1911 59 21,268,992 35,306 166.0 
1912 59 21,799,058 34,196 156.0 
1913 59 22,326,291 34,580 154.9 
1914 59 22,951,753 35,722 156.3 
1915 59 23,390,155 36,018 154.0 
1916 59 23,929,530 35,498 148.3 
1917 59 24,483,491 37,445 152.9 
1918 59 24,984,619 38,639 154.7 
1919 59 25,600,908 31,494 123.0 
1920 59 26,064,364 28,278 108.5 
1921 59 26,501,073 24,202 91.3 
1922 59 26,959,848 24,160 89.6 
1923 59 27,529,122 24,114 87.6 
1924 9 28,303,161 25,684 83.7 
1925 59 29,012,017 23,458 80.9 
1926 9 29,589,464 23,990 81.1 
1927 59 30,208,786 22,272 73.7 
1928 59 31,277,388 22,896 73.2 
1929 59 31,572,438 22,155 70.2 
1930 59 32,006,715 21,298 66.5 
193 59 32,495,851 20,542 63.2 
1932 59 33,044,067 18,615 56.3 
1933 59 33,583,803 18,232 54.3 

In these 59 cities during the last 24 

years the population has increased 


about 50 per cent, while the actual 
number of deaths from pulmonary tu- 
berculosis has diminished about 50 per 
cent. But the colossal toll of deaths 
from this cause is indicated by the fact 
that during these 24 years there were 
674,951 deaths from tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system, not to mention 
deaths from other forms of tubercu- 
losis. In 1933 the mortality from all 
forms of tuberculosis was 74,836 in the 
United States registration area, of 
which 67,417 deaths were from pul- 


monary tuberculosis, or 90.1 per cent. 

In the next table I give the deaths 
and death rates for 170 American 
cities for the two years 1932 and 1933, 
showing that for 1933, in an aggregate 
population of 43,000,000, there were 
22,465 deaths from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, equivalent to a rate of 52.1 per 
100,000 against a rate of 55.0 for 1932. 
(See table No. II on page 13.) 

The statistics for the five largest 
cities are given in the table following 
for the two years 1932 and 1933, show- 
ing a lower death rate for every city 
under review. For the five cities com- 
bined the rate has declined from 56.6 
per 100,000 in 1932 to 55.3 in 1933. 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Five Largest 





Cities, 1932-1933 
Rates per 100,000 
——1932 . 1933‘ 
Deaths Rates Deaths Rates 
Chicago 1,750 49.8 1,778 49.5 
Detroit ae 890 52.5 R68 49.6 
Los Angeles. 1,065 77.1 962 66.5 
New York 3,997 55.4 4,056 55.3 
Philadelphia. 1,234 62.4 1,238 62.2 
8.936 56.6 §.902 55.3 


The 10 cities with highest pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rates in 1933 were 
the following: 


Ten Cities With Highest Pulmonary Tuberculo- 
sis Death Rates, 1933 


Rates per 100,000 


fe RRR ree 190.5 
Ee ee es 165.7 
eee, GR cc cicccss 156.1 
iy SR RE ee ee es 143.1 
CE ces ctteneseeewe 142.4 
SE a eee 129.2 
San Antonio, Tex. 125.0 
CO OD — eee 116.6 
POP, WE seuss se vecenees 114.0 
Eee BONG MBM va ceccescucecs 110.9 


These extremely high death rates are 
explained to a large extent by the race 


factor, particularly with regard to the 
Negroes in the South and the Mexicans 
in the Southwest, and also, for a few 
cities, to the non-resident factor due to 
tuberculosis invalids seeking by cli- 
matic change to arrest the progress of 
the disease. The 10 cities with highest 
rates are in marked contrast to the 10 
cities with lowest rates in 1933, begin- 
ning with Kenosha, Wis., with a rate 
of 3.8 per 100,000 of population. 


Ten Cities With Lowest Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Death Rates, 1933 


Rates per 100,000 
Kenosha, Wis. ....... Key — 3.8 
Pee, DE rcontect stewie “oe 5.6 
i bf aera 7.0 
Cae Tee, GO, ck we tacrtveves 7.7 
Cicero, Ill. oeheuere owned wwe 9. 
i gens « ole n's See ee ae 10.1 
Massillon, Ohio 10.3 
Mt. Vernon, N. , aa aire ech ~_ 
Awoure, MN. FB. «02: ick pecbedd 10.9 
Dmeem City, We. de sciccssceses — 


No explanation has been forthcoming 
for this enormous range in the tubercu- 
losis death rate from 190.5 per 100,000 
for El Paso, Tex., to 3.8 for Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Marked increases in the pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rate occurred, among 
others, in Augusta, Ga., from 133.8 per 
100,000 in 1932 to 156.1 in 1933; Day- 
ton, Ohio, from 47.3 to 66.6; Lancaster, 


Pa., from 17.9 to 38.7; Mobile, Ala., 
from 57.3 to 75.1; Sacramento, Cal., 
from 116.2 to 142.4; Fall River, 


Mass., from 45.6 to 70.4; and Peters- 
burg, Va., from 103.1 to 143.1 Here 
again only local research can establish 
the causative factors responsible for 
this abnormal situation. 

Marked decreases were reported for 
Auburn, N. Y., or from 35.4 per 100,000 





Pulmonary Tuberculosis In Fifteen Canadian Cities, 1932-33 











Rate per 100,000 

1932 1933 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
DOE 4600006088 30,122 7 23.2 30,184 7 23.2 
Calgary 85,365 12 14.1 87,371 16 18.3 
Edmonton ....... 80,828 31 38.4 82,829 30 36.2 
Hamilton 153,504 56 36.5 154,27 41 26.6 
DD o¢eeeeseeun 72,031 13 18.0 73,037 8 11.0 
Montreal 830,167 709 85.4 849,409 671 79.0 
0, ee 126,698 44 34.7 128,412 51 39.7 
Pe vusceties 6ebue 132,494 152 114.7 35,885 155 114.1 
aaa 54,896 13 23.7 56,756 19 33.5 
Dy sviceuseewe 44,750 30 67.0 46.479 12 25.8 
Te seceeeeoese 638,152 131 20.5 648,72 9¢ 15.3 
Vancouver ...... 258,116 127 49.2 270,925 107 39.5 
SSS er 61,239 35 57.2 61,239 23 37.6 
WEEE ccccececes 65,390 13 19.9 67,827 17 25.1 
Winnipeg ...... *< 221,437 61 27.5 225,287 71 31.5 
2,855,189 1,434 50.2 2,918,637 1,327 $5.5 
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in 1932 to 10.9 in 1933; Charleston, 
Ss. C., from 151.3 to 129.2; Fitchburg, 
Mass., from 64.0 to 34.5; Little Rock, 
Ark., from 154.4 to 110.9; Savannah, 
Ga., from 125.3 to 94.7; Bayonne, N. J., 
from 31.6 to 18.3; Denver, Colo., from 
90.9 to 71.5; Galveston, Tex., from 
106.6 to 85.7; Nashville, Tenn., 
from 80.5 to 44.2, and Waco, Tex., from 
94.1 to 69.7. It would require local re- 
search and patient inquiry to determine 
the reason why the pulmonary tubercu- 
losis death rate of Auburn N. Y., should 
decline from 35.4 to 10.9, or why that 
of Nashville, Tenn., should decline from 
80.5 to 44.2. 

I add to the foregoing statistics the 
figures for 15 Canadian cities showing 
a decline in the death rate from 50.2 
per 100,000 in 1932 to 45.5 in 1933. 
This rather surprising result is deserv- 
ing of consideration for, generally 
speaking, the climatic conditions for a 
large section of Canada rather favor a 





International Tuberculosis Death Rates per 100,000 


Country Period Rate 


New Zealand ........... 1928-32 45 
Union of South Africa 1926-30 49 
pO ere TT el 53 
Ceylon ‘ 1927-31 69 
Denmark ela seue 1926-30 76 
Netherlands ........ 1928-32 76 
Canada i 5 1927-31 79 
United States .... 1926-30 79 
England & Wales 1927-31 93 
DE inn 42 cds wwim ee 1927-31 93 
EE orci ce va. @ dud ae A 1925-29 97 
ee 1924-28 100 
EE a ee with me 1926-30 120 
D i-cbedee se 8eouee 1927-31 129 
err 1927-31 131 


Country Period Rate 
Northern Ireland 1927-31 132 
Irish Free State ........ 1927-31 135 
er 1926-30 139 
Dy skb%s ceeeeee eee 1925-29 143 
DN icttas cer ndogn 1925-29 145 
SE bwasewdas 1923-27 154 
DEE. b660necnaee 1925-29 164 
WPS. scceces 1926-30 166 
Pere 1924-28 174 
Czechoslovakia ......... 1925-29 189 
Japan heaters ec eee 1926-30 191 
OT ee CTT 1926-30 219 
Ee ee 1925-29 232 
PEE. svecasene 1924-28 244 
RE Waa. ok eto each 1925-29 245 





on account of the extremely high death 
rate in Arizona, District of Columbia 
and New Mexico. In these three areas 
the rate exceeds 100 per 100,000, while 
that for Arizona exceeds 200. An ex- 
planation, of course, is to be found in 
the number of non-residents in Arizona 
and New Mexico for treatment pur- 
poses, while for the District of Colum- 
bia the high rate is due in large part 





Pulmonary Tuberculosis in U. 
Rate 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
| ee 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York .. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio oe 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ees 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia or 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Hawaii 


Columbia 


* Excluding Texas 


per 








S. Registration Area, 1932-1933 
100,000 
Deaths Rate 
1932 1933 1932 1933 
1,951 1,779 72.7 66.0 
1,125 1,055 251.1 232.9 
108 994 59.3 53.1 
$545 4,188 76.4 69.1 
1,030 836 98.4 79.5 
739 729 45.2 44.3 
151 163 62.9 67.6 
529 510 107.3 103.0 
,011 964 66.2 62.0 
1,795 1,642 61.7 56.4 
27 141 28.4 31.5 
3,803 3,732 49.0 47.7 
1,711 1,617 2 49.1 
623 575 1 23.2 
544 504 7 26.5 
2,020 2,055 76.6 77.6 
1,479 1,474 69.2 68.5 
310 300 38.7 37.4 
1,371 1,275 82.9 76.7 
2,054 2,062 47.8 47.8 
2,146 044 3.1 40.5 
891 841 34.5 32.4 
1,404 1,289 69.0 63.0 
2,202 > O71 60.2 56.5 
256 247 47.6 45.9 
242 260 17.4 18.7 
86 73 92.5 78.5 
177 150 37.8 32.0 
2,134 55.0 50.9 
yA 515 130.4 118.7 
f 7,112 56.4 54.0 
2,030 1,935 62.6 59.1 
167 134 24.4 19.5 
3,412 3,281 50.5 48.3 
1,053 1,125 43.2 45.7 
301 289 30.9 29.4 
4,855 4,612 49.8 47.1 
306 318 43.8 45.3 
1,127 1,037 64.6 59.3 
288 249 41.1 35.5 
2,435 2.300 91.9 86.3 
one 3.980 ware 66.1 
91 90 ages 17.4 
BSa« 155 0.3 42.9 
1,956 1,842 80.3 75.5 
755 745 47.5 46.6 
899 849 51.1 47.9 
1,239 1,093 41.6 36.5 
17 52 20.5 22.5 
330 348 84.0 86.1 
67,001 63,785* 





high local pulmonary tuberculosis death 
rate. 

Due to early publication of returns 
by the United States Census Office, I 
am able this year to give information 
for pulmonary tuberculosis by states. 
This table arrests immediate attention 
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to the negro population. But even more 
impressive are the low death rates for 
certain states, deserving of special men- 
tion. These are Utah with a rate of 
17.4; Nebraska, 18.7; North Dakota, 
19.5, and Wyoming, 22.5. No adequate 
explanation has been forthcoming as 


to why extremely low death rates for 
pulmonary tuberculosis should exist in 
states subject to severe climatic condi- 
tions, with excessive heat in summer 
and excessive cold in winter. 

To indicate our international status, 
I give a table of tuberculosis death 
rates, all forms, for recent periods, de- 
rived from the New Zealand Year Book 
for 1934. 

According to this table New Zealand 
has the lowest tuberculosis death rate, 
or 45 per 100,000, compared with a rate 
of 79 for the United States, 1926-30. 
Our present death rate of 59.5 for 1933 
is measurably nearer being ideal. As 
a matter of fact, the New Zealand tu- 
berculosis death rate was even lower 
than indicated above, as shown by the 
following table derived from the Report 
of the Vital Statistics of New Zealand 
for 1932. 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis in New Zealand, 


1923-32 
tate per 100,000 
1923 48.6 1928 40.9 
1924 44.1 1929 37.2 
1925 42.1 1930 37.1 
1926 43.8 1931 34.7 
1927 38.8 1932 33.5 


If New Zealand can maintain a pul- 
monary tuberculosis death rate of 33.5 
per 100,000, it would seem not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that a somewhat 
similar result could be secured for this 
country. This, however, depends en- 
tirely upon continued adequate support 
of all anti-tuberculosis agencies, which 
one and all are rendering admirable 
service and producing results to an 
amazing degree of genuine success. 

I add to the foregoing a table for 
England and Wales giving the pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis death rates for the 
period 1923-1932 according to sex. 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis in England and Wales, 

1923-1932 


Rate per 100,000 


Male Female Total 
Per 95.8 72. 83.6 
Sara 96.9 72.9 84.4 
OG aec;.sccn See 70.9 83.3 
1926 a c+ 65.5 77.1 
SOE m6ca be 91.4 67.8 79.1 
See. -ceawess 87.9 64.1 75.5 
[ee «esarcse Cae 66.1 79.3 
1930 .. an 86.3 62.4 73.9 
ee .stesnaae 87.2 62.2 74.2 
oo ae 80.6 57.8 68.7 


A striking fact shown by this tabu- 
lation is the considerable decline in 
tuberculosis death rates for both sexes. 
and the very much higher mortality 
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for males than for females, for 1932, 
80.6 per 100,000 for males and 57.8 for 
females. But the figures for England 
and Wales require some reference to 
the excessive mortality from chronic 


bronchitis which, no doubt, often is a 
masked form of tuberculosis. The death 
rate from chronic bronchitis in 1932 
was 17.8 per 100,000 compared with a 
rate of 1.5 for this country. I am not 


aware of any satisfactory explanation 
why chronic bronchitis should be so ex- 
cessively common in England and 
Wales and so comparatively rare in this 
country. 





PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 170 AMERICAN CITIES 


[TABLE NO. II] 


— 1932 — 1988———___, | — 1982-—__—_, 


Death — 
Popu- Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 


Akron, Ohio 265,192 53 20. 0 
Albany, N. Y 130,463 76 
Allentown, Pz 96,721 
Altoona, Pa...... 86,779 
Atlanta, Ga....... y 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Auburn, N. Y.... 

Augusta, Ga 

Baltimore, 

Bayonne, N. 

Berkeley, C 

Bethlehem, Pa.. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala 

Boston, Mass.. 

Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Brockton, Mass.... 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Cambridge, Mass.. 

Camden, N. 

Canton, Ohio...... 
Charleston, S. - 

Chelsea, Mass..... 

Chicago, 

Deca ncene 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Cleveland, Ohio... 
Columbus, Ohio... 

Concord, N. 

Covington, 

Dallas, Tex 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Dayton, Ohio... : 

Decatur, Til. eveass 

Denver, 

Des Moines, 

Detroit, 

Duluth, i 2,030 
E. Orange, N. J... ,800 
E. St. Louis, Ill... 75,994 
Elizabeth, N. J.... 8,693 
El Paso, Tex...... 7,821 
Erie, 120,881 
Evansville, Ind.... 105,848 
Fall River, Mass. . 114,140 
Fitchburg, Mass... 40,611 
Flint, i 170,613 
Fort Wayne, - 121, 129 
Fort Worth, Tex.. 


Galveston, Tex. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mic h. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ohio... 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Highland Park, Mich. 
Hoboken, J. 

Holyoke, 

Honolulu, Hawaii. . 

Houston, Tex 325,913 
Indianapolis, e* 375,042 
Jackson, Mich.... 56,672 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 137,811 
Jersey City, N. J. 320,765 
Johnstown, Pa.... 67,074 


Kalamazoo, Mich.. 56,163 
Kansas City, Kan.. 126,368 
Kansas City, Mo.. 416,162 
Kenosha, 51,921 
Knoxville, Tenn... 111,904 


Lakewood, Ohio... 76,773 
Lancaster, 61,434 
Lawrence, SS... 87,066 
Lexington, ee 46,654 
Lincoln, 80,496 
Little Rock, Ark.. 84,872 
Long Beach, Cal... 160,851 
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Los Angeles, Cal.. 1,382,066 a 1, 


Louisville, 323,621 
Lowell, 97,507 
Lynn, Mass 103,022 
McKeesport, Pa... 56,333 
Macon, Ga 54,018 
Madison, Wis 61,196 


Death 
Popu- Rate per 
lation Deaths 100,000 


269,704 21.1+ Malden, Mass..... 
131,819 53.9— Manchester, N. H. 
98,569 60.9+- Massillon, Ohio.... 
88,879 14.6— Memphis, Tenn.... 
323,757 52.8+ Miami, F 
71,073 38.0— Milwaukee, 
36,808 10.9— Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nw -1e OIC 


ete wor a 


62,799 ¢ 156.1+- Mobile, 
827.221 f t Montgomery, 
92.840 8. Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


Nashville, Tenn. a 
J 





Newark, eis 
New Bedford, Mass. 
285,106 7 52. | New Britain, Conn. 
791,601 82 50.8 New Haven, Conn 
147,691 8 32.5 New Orleans, La. 
63,977 ‘ 20.% New Rochelle, N. Y. 
593,941 32% . Newton, Mass..... 
114,891 4s 2.6 Newport, R. I 
119.441 3! 29.3- New York City. 
110,522 : 4.f Norfolk, 

62,679 8 29.4 Oakland, Cz 

60,207 2 39.6 Oak Park, 


,588,637 77 9.5 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
J 


71,300 9. Orange, N. 
606.8% , _ Pasadena, 
932,994 A y Passaic, N. 
307,412 re erty Paterson, 
26,203 a Peoria, 
67,826 Petersburg, ; 
282,416 32 46. Philadelphia, Pa... 
61,999 2 3.5— Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
216,231 d 66.6 Pittsfield, Mass.... 
60, — E 24. Pontiac, Mich.... 
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Three Considerations 
In Selling Insurance 


Life Insurance Agent Must Know 
What to Do; What to Say, 
and Why He Said It, Is Advice 


In the presence of one of the largest 
crowds in the history of Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters’ meetings, Albert E. 
N. Gray, assistant secretary of the 
Prudential, delivered a talk of both in- 
spirational and practical value. To 
start with, he said that while life insur- 
ance is not necessarily easy to sell, the 
individual agent is probably the big- 
gest difficulty in the way of selling it. 
With a view to simplifying the agent’s 
entire mental attitude toward selling, 
and therefore simplifying selling itself, 
he suggested that an agent regard his 
philosophy of the business on three 
basic considerations. 

First, what must the agent do to sell 
life insurance; second, what must he 
say to sell life insurance; third, why is 
he selling it? 

A willingness to work as a prerequi- 
site to success may be assumed. Yet 
many men enter the business only to 
leave it again, whose failure could not 
be ascribed to laziness. 

Beyond the willingness to work, 
therefore, an agent should know what 
he is selling. Actually, as well as actu- 
arially, a life insurance policy is simply 
a means whereby a man can accumu- 
late a sum of money through a con- 
servative 3 or 3% per cent investment. 
As a matter of sentiment, people 
think of life insurance as “protection,” 
but it can not be divorced from 
investment. By explaining this, an 
agent has an adequate canvas on which 
to paint this story. He need leave the 
investment concept, if indeed he is 
leaving it, only to point out that the 
3 or 3% per cent savings plan has one 
very weak structural part. That is, 
that in the event of the prospect’s 
premature death, his savings plan 
would not be complete. 

A life insurance policy differs from 
an ordinary 3 or 3% per cent savings 
plan only in that the life insurance 
company will complete the prospect’s 
plan for him, if he does not live to do 
so. With this in mind the agent should 
be able to allow the prospect to select 
his own plan, and the question of which 
type of policy he should sell to an indi- 
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ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


11% AHEAD 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, of Hartford, reports that sales 
of ordinary life insurance in the United 
States for the first nine months of this 
year were 11 per cent ahead of those 
for the same period in 1933. The fig- 
ures on which this report is based were 
received from companies having in 
force more than 90 per cent of the ordi- 
nary life insurance in the United 
States. Not only are figures given for 
the whole country but these have been 
broken down into individual states, 
with comparisons with the previous 
month and a year ago. 

When sales figures for the preceding 
twelve months are considered, the re- 
sults of the year ending Sept. 30, 1934 
show an increase of 7 per cent over 


FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS 


those for the year ending the same day 
in 1933. 

The report shows that September 
sales just fall short of equalling those 
for the same month in 1933, the former 
being 99 per cent of the latter. Forty- 
seven of the reporting companies said 
that their business showed a gain dur- 
ing September as compared to the same 
month last year. The best compara- 
tive record for life insurance sales for 
September was made by the Mountain 
district. Sales here were 5 per cent 
ahead of those for September, 1933. 
The following states are included in 
this district: Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah and Nevada. 








vidual should not come up in any other 
way in the course of an _ interview. 
While it is well understood that an 
agent should not argue with a prospect, 
there is one thing worse, and that is 
for an agent to argue with himself in 
the presence of a prospect. 

Mr. Gray disposed of the allied ques- 
tion of “prospecting” by saying that if 
an agent does not have an active de- 
sire to talk to people who may not 
want life insurance, and persuade such 
people that they should have it, noth- 





Albert E. N. Gray 


ing that has been written on the sub- 
ject of “prospecting” will be of any 
value to him. 

As to what an agent should say in 
the course of an interview, practically 
anything that will make the prospect 
pause and think is excellent. For in- 
stance, he can ask the prospect whether 
he would prefer to have his family 
receive $100 a month for 10 years, or 
$200 a month for 5 years. Or the 
agent may ask the prospect whether 
he would like to have the life insurance 
company loan him a date of death unti! 
he gets one of his own. Or it could 
be pointed out to the prospect that 
when he went through the marriage 
ceremony he gave himself 16 reasons 
for buying life insurance—4 better, 4 
worse, 4 richer, 4 poorer—total 16. If 
a man has not gotten around to mak- 
ing a will because it embarrasses him 
to think how little he has to leave, he 
could make a will long before he has 
made his money, and life insurance 
under the settlement options is the best 
will there is. 

Lastly, an agent should have a fun- 
damental idea of why he is selling. 
Much that is uncomplimentary has 
been said about the prepared sales talk; 
but such a talk may not be just like 
the one that the previous agent gave 
the prospect. Further, it not only en- 
ables the agent to be convinced of an 
idea himself, but it compels his listener 
to follow along with it. Many a pre- 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N.H. 0 
ASSETS $15,454,494.43 
LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$ 6.726.823.2595 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$8.72. 67118 


BONDS AND STOCKS AT NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT VALUATION 


64 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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An agent, supported by a financially 
sound company, sells confidence. 
For soundness is the prime quality 
most insurance buyers look for in 
the company back of the policy. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
200 Bush Strect 









San Francisco Office: 











Men of Industry 


T the annual convention of our 
Club. 


down at Coronado by the Pacific 


Leading Producers 


Ocean, seventy-three fieldmen at- 


tended as qualified members. 
During the Club year ended June 
30, they paid for over $10,800,000 
new insurance. That was a fine 
example of a loyal field force 
fighting through to notable vic- 
tory. The Company was proud 


to entertain them as its guests. 


There is opportunity for other 


life underwriters of character. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
O. J. LACY, Pres. SACRAMENTO 





NOW 11's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes oi 
you as you enter it,"’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “‘must face, what he 
is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educatior:.! matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 
Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


50c 


A COPY 


19 COPIES $5.40 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Actual vs. Expected Mortality—From 1919 to 1933 
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| 
COMPANIES 1919 | 1920 | 
| | | 
| 
hota Life........220000: | 66.01) 62.27] 
American Central........ 62.62) 46.11) 
Atlantic Life 49.11) 
Bankers, Ia. t 
Bankers of Nebraska 
Beneficial Life 
SS 
Business Mens 
Canada Life............. ’ 
Central Life, Iowa. ....... 62.51) 50.78 
Central, Chicago.........| 34.71) 43.94! 
Central States........... 63.46) 52.04) 
Columbia, Ohio. ......... 48 88| 48.07| 
Columbian National. ..... | 54.70) 48.08) 
Connecticut General... .. . 54.11) 55 18) 
Connecticut Mutual. . .... 66.04) 61.68) 
Continental Am. Life, Del. | 54.82) 44.94) 
Equitable, N. Y.......... 71.24| 61.51] 
Equitable of Iowa. ....... 48.67) 46.97 
Federal Life... .......... 58.74) 47.41) 
Fidelity Mutual......... | 72.32) 67.84) 
Franklin Life............| 64 24) 49.82 
Gt. West., Winnipeg, Can. | 50.24) 47.51 
Guarantee Mutual Life 46.44) 44 96| 
Guardian of America... . . 66.56) 54 82 
Home, New York....... | 64.40) 57.39) 
Indianapolis Life. ........ 49.53) 51.18 
Kansas City Life........ | 57.30) 48.77 
LaFayette Life, Ind.......| 56 56) 23.52) 
i ecsthies ‘| 61.08) 67.95 
Lincoln National. . | 47.88) 47.26 
London, Canada......... 54.84) 37.41 
Manhattan. ............ 73.83) 67.91] 
om, Canada. . . | S P- J ~ 
) ae | | 47.1 
Massachusetts Mutual. ...| 57.21) 57.63 
Midland Mutual......... | 55.65) 42.15 
Minnesota Mutual....... | 60.26) 48.23 
Mutual Benefit.......... | 60.76) 52.24 
Mutual, New York. ...... | 63.01) 66.74 
Mutual Trust............ | 48.35) 58.46 
National Life, Vt... ......| 63.23) 58.33 
New England Mutual.....} 53.13) 58.79 
New York...............| 78.62) 68.79 
North American, Canada. .| 55.79) 67.61 
North American, Chicago..| 55.63) 53.43 
Northwestern Mutual 7.06) 54.55 
Northwestern National....| 61.55| 53.30 
Occidental, Cal.......... 64.97) 49.02 
Ohio National.......... 56.80 60.60 
Ohio State | 57.01! 40.68 
Old Line Life, Wis........| 34.71) 26.72 
Oregon Mutual. ... ...| 65.74; 35.48 
Pacific Mutual.......... | 63.58 51.50 
Penn Mutual............| 68.44) 70.09 
Philadelphia Life........ 73.61, 67.45 
Phoenix Mutual.......... | 61.31) 54.01 
Provident Mutual. ....... 51.59) 49.37 
SS 53.70 54.23 
Reserve Loan .eseee.| 59.35) 52.85 
Security Mutual, Neb.. .. .|146.51| 51.41 
Security Mutual, N. Y....| 76.84) 66.01 
Southeastern............. 63.09) 52.09 
Southwestern............ 60.82 54.44 
State Life, Ind.......... 72.39) 72.22 
State Mutual, Mass....... 70.01; 56.34 
Sun Life, Canada......... 86.74) 74.12 
IR acenncateunn 64.66) 52.82 
i ain canda tata 56.68 53.84 
Union Central...........| 63.59) 56.02 
Union Mutual, Me........ 69.58) 68.18 
United | Sea 94.26) 82.14 
Volunteer State.......... 61.54) 54.60 
sae hbaniitass 83.24 66.55) 
Averages. ......... | 65.21) 61.30) 
Industrial Companies | | 
American National, Tex...| 82.06) 77 53) 
Baltimore Life 88.68 
Boston Mutual 94.53) 
Colonial Life, N. J | 92.66) 
Commonwealth, Ky. | 62.46 
Home Life, Delaware | 70.69) 
John Hancock | 64.45 
Life Ins Co. of Va 70.02 
Metropolitan. ........... | 69.13 
Mutual of Baltimore 68 66 
RR ICES: 74.27) 
Prudential 65.94) 
Western and Southern. .. . | 80.81) 
—— — 
Averages. ......... | 77.32| 67 73) 
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| 1933 AVERAGES* 
1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1981 | 1932 a HOTT, powey 
tio | 1919 | 1924 | 1929 | 1919 
| Expected | Actual | to | to | to | to 
| | | 1923 | 1928 | 1933 | 1933 
| | 
| 
61.32) 64.44) 64.36] 69.50| 73.70| 74.21| 73.26) 7.49] 37,795,248) 28,461,651] 75 20 02.08 65.14) 74.78] 60.43 
48.40) 62.89) 59.67| 58.00) 69.68) 66.07| 76.84) 71.74] 1,874,145, 1,511,300, 80.64) 50.54) 56.43| 72.87| 62.46 
42.89| 57.40) 48.43] 57.30) 64.33] 64 38| 69.25) 63.20, 1,361,607, 852,546) 62.61, 45.39) 52.00| 64.85] 56.51 
60.92] 63.29] 64.57| 68.54) 69.06, 64.76| 64.91| 67.86 10,274,155, 6,404,404) 62.34] 64.60] 63.80, 65.88] 64.74 
38.87] 32.95) 36.30) 29.40) 30-18) 38 83) 38.76] 40.34) 1,295,901] 401,080) 32.72) 39.27) 42-22) 37.92] 37.06 
| 28.56] 40.13] 43.40] 41.15] 51.76) 42.55) 48.78) 44.30| °458,639| 213,762) 46.61| 56.07| 40.90) 46.66) 46.87 
63.60] 62.66] 53.82 60.94) 72.26, 69.10| 67.42| 65.41) 2,071,595 1,377,146) 66.48) 66.08) 59.90 68.14] 64.83 
| 29.80] 33.94) 25.93] 34.01] 39.61) 39-03] 48.32] 44.81] 957,300] "462,296) 48.29] 38.28) 30.96) 44.44) 41.01 
41.20) 56.28) 54.12) 55.36] 64.77| 57.91| 64.10] 60.40| 8,596,672, 5,309,946) 61.77| 52.72) 50.83| 58.53/ 56.62 
37.98) 37.79| 31.63| 34.92] 39.58] 43.39| 39.82] 35.20| 1,265,024] "678,535| 53.64) 39.43) 35.86, 41.73] 43.44 
37.70| 42.94) 41.05] 37.01] 38.05) 37.08] 52.18] 51.47] _'778,443| 466, 444) 59.92) 40.05) 37.12| 48.75] 43.16 
39.28] 38.47| 39.45) 37.73| 44.90| 44.41] 44 52| 54.27| 1,007,050, 568, 736) 56.48| 48.06 38.16, 48.98) 45.30 
55.63] 60.04| 78.33] 55.66) 53.23] 54.00] 64.25| 78.21) '219,703| 131,522) 69.84] 51.24) 65.33| 62.79| 60.39 
51.11| 64.19] 49.49] 58.80] 73.12) 84.53] 68.00] 75.01] 1,769,822) 1,317,345) 74.43| 50.84) 55.26) 75.15| 61.87 
51.36) 35.04) 49.51) 58.05) 62.22) 71.50] 67.26] 66.34) 11,707,265] 7,988,545) 68.24) 54.47) 53.07) 67.17) 60.45 
46.28) 52.65) 52.20 46.19| 51.76) 56.72) 55.04| 58.37| 8,998,582| 5, 177,680| 57.54) 55.82) 48.86| 55.95) 53. 
42.56) 69.06, 29.24] 47.98] 46.69| 46.05] 53.90| 44.22/ 1,021,228) "499,158) 48.88] 49.33, 43.58) 48.02] 46.78 
52.15| 54.18| 54.00 58.36) 61.03| 63.74| 65.36) 65.73| 71,817,434| 43,561,372) 60.66| 59.18] 54 80| 63.36) 50.83 
30.55) 35.20) 33.95) 45.60| 44.92) 42.83| 45.00] 45.00, 5,447,764, 2,418,354) 44 39| 42.54) 36.60| 44.43) 41.39 
52.82) 44.97| 44 68] 54.26] 49.45, 64.73| 60.47| 48.76] 1,076,106] "685,035, 63.66) 52.09) 49.28) 41.83| 42.96 
54.94) 57.69) 58.74) 59.88) 57.19) 68.83| 54.77| 61.40] 4,009,136) 2,402,496) 59.93] 62.74) 58.43| 60.46} 62.00 
55.32| 51.70| 50.55| 58 46] 61.18  60.89| 60.17| 74.93] 1,925,425] 1,250, 287| 64 94| 51.60) 53.96) 73.80) 57.70 
35 33] 43.62) 38.00| 38.28] 41.83) 45.34| 43.51] 45.52) 5,712,270| 2,469,576) 43.23| 43.37| 38.12) 43.92) 41.85 
42.69] 48 65| 60.06) 59 89) 59.36) 58.69| 36.56] 48.99] 1,890,995, 1,053,445) 55.71|......|..... egy sen 
53.33| 49.71| 47.90) 48.39] 55.38) 49°86) 47.22 49.22] 4,510,572| 2,000,220) 44.35) 55.03| 49.62) 44 99| 50.42 
58.84] 54.65) 54.80 52.77] 63.82, 59.26] 57.34] 65.57} 3,680,016] 2,069,309| 56 23| 56.44) 56.33) 60.44) 58.17 
40.47| 38.60| 38.56] 53.25) 39.20| 43.02) 34.33| 42.54 "824,687, '378, 624) 45 91| 35.76 43.35) 40.96) 40.94 
40.92| 40.72) 44.02) 47.10] 51.10) 47.52| 46.28] 56.31) 3,748,822) 2,071,773] 55.26, 45.42| 41.83] 51.15| 46.71 
40.74] 41.14) 62.22) 52.62] 47.54) 40.56] 32.61| 40.07} 249,364) 117,477] 47.11] 43.32) 48.89) 41.48) 44.44 
46 26] 51.90] 62.66) 42.36] 44.93] 44 70| 60.87| 57.92] 491,925] 305, 481/ 62.10) 53.56] 48.27| 53.28) 51.57 
47.60] 52.02} 58.72] 53.40] 60.10) 60.93] 67.70| 69.30] 9,776,730 6,846, 166) 70.03| 46.80) 52.13) 65.75) 59.42 
29.90) 39.55] 28.32 36.80| 34.44) 35 54| 38.12] 39.61] 2,409,412| 700,374) 29.07) 36.43| 33.99) 35.32) 35.04 
62.78| 78.68) 77.92| 70.27| 70.51) 86.88) 69.92] 71.01] _'742,974, 496,556, 66.83| 70.74) 72.57| 73.16) 77.61 
47.13) 46.80) 53.96 59.26] 60.07) 52.97| 62.42| 56.94) 5,036,403 3,423,938) 67.98) 48.60| 50.82 59.91) 55.12 
61.58] 50.63| 47.54| 43.66) 66.08) 55.22} 75.95| 81.98) _"161,787| __' 83,597| 51.67| 61.66, 49.52, 66.30) 59.51 
47.66) 50.68) 47.70] 49.46] 50.93) 58 33| 56.49| 54.45] 19,646,454) 11,727,382) 59.69| 52.44) 49.07| 56.06) 53.09 
42.93| 25. 87| 49.48) 36 60| 40.23) 47 88| 44.30] 43.47| 972, 630) 688, 36.47) 35.85) 37.83) 42.55| 30.84 
52.36| 50.88) 40.05) 46.27) 52.74) 52 28] 61.35] 49.47) 1,939,027, 1,187,610) 61.25, 50.45| 47.49) 55.54) 52.00 
48.64] 53.44) 50.61) 59.03| 55.39 55.84) 63.66] 60.06] 25,890,630] 16,286,959) 62.91| 51.51, 53.47) 59.61| 55.67 
52.85) 51.42) 54.45) 54 80] 59.96, 63.04| 65.32| 65.61| 45,435,963 31,427,704) 69.17| 61.83| 53.96, 64°60] 60.34 
49.18| 46.42) 43.90) 46.11] 47.84 42.54] 44 01| 45.54) 1,510,564] _" 679,765) 45.00, 48.81) 47.00, 44.93] 46.41 
49.90} 51.90) 53.41) 55.09] 50.96 °59.14| 60.91] 60.51] 5,911,431] 3,695,901] 62.52) 54.06) 51.89] 58.81) 55.31 
45 88) 45.79| 49.75] 52.57| 55.58, 54 39| 60.31| 64.35] 13,200,437} 8,424,530 63.39) 50.61| 49.41| 59.77| 54.37 
| 53.72) 54 48) 52.12) 57.25] 57.66 59.23] 62.55] 61.36| 71,430,800| 44,441,108) 62 21| 62.10, 54.69| 60.63] 63.00 
39.05) 43.27| 46.91] 51.54| 55.82 44.90) 48.74] 48.10] 1,976,471, "807,700 40.87| 52 45, 45.76, 47.45| 47.78 
4021) 50.06) 49.57] 45.44) 47.22 45.51| 44.18] 50.07| '620,589| 241,869) 38.97) 49.71, 48.58, 45.20| 47.67 
47.40] 48 38) 48.81) 56.56) 56.78 57.70| 63.10] 61.09) 44,754,512) 27,490,548) 61.43] 51.60) 49.98 60.08) 54 
40.68| 45.36 46.11) 46.79] 48.48 47.01] 53.06] 51.50 3,026,807| 1, 604,528, 53.01| 46.86 43.84) 51.00) 48.48 
39.15) 44.14) 45.25] 53.98| 49.10 50.61| 57.56] 57.90] 1,654,444] "919,002 55.55, 44.34| 47.39] 54.66) 50.93 
39.01) 51.01| 39.75) 54.41) 53.66 50.93| 51.85] 61.99] 1,476,764] 798,202] 54.06) 54.63| 46.05) 54.55) 51.89 
75 46) 47.19) 43.85) 38 77) 46.50 45 60) 52-18] 45.80) —"671,333) 311, 151| 46.35) 37.80) 30 50) 47.28) 49 04 
35.77| 42.41) 38.82) 31.22} 38.75, 39.42] 40 13| 57.25] 850,280| 347,726) 40.90| 39.01| 36.33, 43.09) 40.00 
42.79) 55.00 52.47] 39.49] 52.12) 51.62] 42.19] 6074) 468,933] 268,920) 57.35) 41.19| 45.47! 52.70) 47.90 
44.68) 43.50| 45.20| 53.12| 56.50 62.61| 58.07| 62.10] 6,602,011) 3,901,825, 59.10) 51.62 46.27, 61.46) 54.48 
53.53) 57.70, 56.49| 58.34] 65.43, 66.00| 68.91| 63 61| 22,372,188] 14,870,311) 66.47| 62.22, 57.07 65.99) 62.22 
62.82} 84.14 77.84) 83.30) 74.62) 95.11| 84.76] 78.03] 708,648, 631,497) 89.11| 71.25, 73.71 84.19| 76.79 
49.55| 48.81] 52.06, 61.81| 56.39] 52.41) 57.57| 55.18) 6,164,628, 3,412, 709| 55.36) 54 13| 54.46 55.39] 54.80 
43.21| 49.21] 43.24) 46.97| 54.11) 57.84) 54.46) 55.06, 9,771,601} 5,430, 196 55.57) 49.17, 46.21| 55.41|- 50.86 
49.67) 55.43| 51.84) 44.90 45.11, 51.16, 50.10] 57.14) 4,116,687, 2,312,245, 56.17, 50.46, 49.97| 51.94) 51.02 
48.37| 40.98, 51.31| 63.21| 59.68, 61.83| 79.53| 64.60, —678,205| 327,610) 48.31) 48.18) 50.10) 62.97| 54.49 
26.87) 43.34 29.93] 41.57| 41.60, 40.06) 51.38] 55.15, 220'842/ 100,056) 43.53) 38.21) 32.64) 48. 15) 39.96 
| 80.79] 72.16| 70.42) 64.10) 69.90, 65.49] 60.21| 60.20) 958,004) 654,926 68.36, 68.62) 68.38) 64.56) 66.96 
29.37, 45.95 52.38)......| 49.47, 53.58 75.37] 67.20, 348,554, 165,538) 47.49| 46.97) 44.69] 59.24) 57.09 
42.66, 40.49, 42.J4, 46 27| 47.50 48.25 47.60| 57.01, 2,348,402} 1,053,768) 44.87) 46.58) 42.96, 49.01| 46.50 
52.93, 65.22 44.03) 51.98) 71.10 62.81] 68.05) 68.33) 2,280,684) 1,591,521| 69.78| 58.92) 52.14) 67.99} 60.21 
47.55, 56.42 43.15, 53.79| 53.08 54.79| 57 54| 58.22| 6,114,993} 3,736,480) 61.10, 56.72) 50.30) 56.95) 54 
55.84) 60.10 57.99) 59.76] 59.46, 60.84 57.86] 61.31] 30,880,447| 17,803,826] 57.04] 67.01) 59.36) 59.45] 60.21 
40.57) 43.73| 46.05) 51.58| 50.36 57.41| 51.97| 49.45) '107,941/ __" 98,567| 49.80, 48.18) 45.79) 52.10); 48.76 
| 50.35) 52.02) 55.00, 60.07) 63.34) 63.23] 67.65] 64.74) 42,598,240] 28,932,556] 67.92| 51.36] 53.85) 65.36) "58.81 
52.83) 52.12 49.59| 56.99 61.70, 65.00, 59.47| 66.27) 14,210,777| 9, 188,870] 64 66| 55.49) 52.57| 63.37| 57.80 
69.07) 56.88) 71.00) 60.07] 72.15, 70.10, 68.22) 64.32] '782,141| "553, 029| 70.71) 67.77| 63.50| 69.09| 66.82 
38.59| 73.30, 66.14) 77.67| 93.16, 69.10 89.00| 77.95, 346,058] 194,178) 56.11| 80.42) 67.25) 77:16, 74.54 
50.41) 50.04) 53.44) 49.86] 67.07 69.00, 74.21| 71.98, 1,178,937, 867,275| 73.56) 50.14) 54 36) 71.62) 1.98 
49 59| 56.71| 53.82) 48.61| 44.97| 58.90| 53.76| 49.84 1,218,395] 648,437) 53.22) 62.60) 52.73] 52.23| 54.20 
60.88) 53.26 62.71) 56.90) 69.81] 61.28) 62.23] 62.51) 611,908,580) 382,998,086) 62.58) 56.50) 53.28) 60.81) 67.43 
i bel ie | | 
| | } j 
42 53| 56.32) 62.26] 84.05] 77.96 87.10] 75.72| 74.34) 2,663,844) 2,263,245] 84.96] 68.74) 61.88) 84.44] 71.20 
76.76 83.84) 78.38] 85.03| 88.60, 80.57| 76.47| 73.03, 931,843} "629, 027| 67.50, 91.16) 83.10) 76.95) 81.89 
81.78) 62.31| 75.06) 66.84| 76.15, 72.28 69.82) 62.89] 635,179 423,225] 66.63) 68.17| 72.89] 69.30) 70.42 
99.52) 97.48 110.68/112.17|114.72 104.94112.43|111.54| 867,456] (64, 404/111. 19| 92 48)102. 71/110. 95 103.53 
51-16) $0.01) $2.98) 57-93) 53.50] 49.54) 85.84) 50.61) $84,988) 428,831] 48.46) 63.83/ $4.26) 53.40) 55.68 
53.44| 73.21| 70.85| 64.35) 58.12) 63.60] 63.79| 55.09| 904.4 587,879| 59.12) 67.02| 66.19| 59.97| 63.54 
60.72} 63.93) 61.78| 65.32| 66.90) 61.40, 66.22| 66.40| 35,407,794 23,529,336) 66.28) 62.04| 62.16) 65.40) 63.66 
59.40) 67.20) 65.90) 69.24] 67.02) 69.96) 63.81| 69.22) 3,766,635] 2,482,045] 65.90) 64.20) 64 51| 67.16) 65.55 
56.87) 58.66) 58.60| 61.67| 65.19) 63.58] 63.33| 59.72) 189,465,863| 110,626, 550| 58 5°| 63.23) 58.71| 62.03| 61.12 
55.35| 48.28| 41.76) 63.85) 60.78) 73.59| 66.76 54.71) 1,200, 609,990| 50.81| 79.16) 51.97| 60.68) 59.24 
24.85| 52.88| 48.44) 47.49] 54 37| 63.00) 67.64] 49.91 921,752] 500, 762| 54.33) 48.19] 45.37| 58.90) 51.56 
50.76 61.63| 60.40, 59.86) 63.19| 58.30, 57.71| 57.87| 144,786,466) 87,096,735] 60.16) 62.26) 60.27| 70.73) 65.90 
66.84| 68.83) 68.48) 65.88] 71.92) 67.13| 62.45] 58.66 6,489,539| 3,791,420) 58.43) 72.82) 67.05) 63.81| 66.42 
58.48) 60.71) 60.06 61.07| 65.04) 61.83, 61.93) 60.01| 399,683,853] 240,681,641) 60.22) 62.52) 60.10) 61.75) 61.53 





* Available figures as noted have been averaged in the fifteen-year column, 1919-1933, for the following companies: Boston Mutual, 1921- 
Le mp Business Men’s Assurance Co., 1920-1933; London Life, 1920-1933. 
rior to 1911. 
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tFormerly Southern Life and Trust. 






+Figures include assessment business of company, all issued. 
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Two Experiments for Casualty Insurance 


Merit Rating: The Second Car 


gation made of two propositions 

pertaining to automobile property 
damage and bodily injury (liability to 
you, old timer) insurance. By “real 
investigation” I mean a genuine, in- 
telligent, zone test directed by practical 
insurance men who are willing to plan 
it carefully and then accept the evi- 
dence it reveals. 

One of these propositions is merit 
rating of individual drivers having 
good records; the other is a rate con- 
cession to the run-of-the-mine two-car 
family with respect to the second car. 

Already I hear someone exclaim the 
merit rating has been tried and has 
failed. That is not true. It was fussed 
with a few years ago by some men who 
hadn’t spent much time selling insur- 
ance at retail to good substantial John 
Citizen, and by the time the public was 
proclaiming the shrewdness of the in- 
surance business as being equal to that 
of the automobile and refrigerator in- 
dustry, the insurance men had a rum- 
pus over how an endorsement should 
be worded and the whole thing was 
called off—a sorry spectacle of picking 
up the dolls and going home. The 
public is still asking about that merit 
rating, still saying it was the smartest 
bid for good will the casualty insur- 
ance business has ever made. 

The Canadians are doing it: a 10 
per cent discount for a one-year rec- 
ord, 15 per cent for two years, and 
20 per cent for three years. It offers 
a real incentive for careful driving. 
It becomes a matter of pride. The 
Canadian does not boast of how he 
took a fender off another car and 
taught its driver a lesson; he quietly 
mentions his driving merits the full 
discount of the insurance companies. 
The thoughtful public in this country 
wants the same thing, and sooner or 
later it usually gets what it wants, 
sometimes in a way acceptable to the 
carriers and sometimes by just crowd- 
ing it down their throats. 

The other proposition is one in which 
the public is not articulate. It has not 
crystallized its own feeling. It is grop- 
ing with the idea that an ordinary 
family having two cars cannot safely 
rely on a more-cars-than-drivers en- 


| SHOULD like to see a real investi- 





By CLAYTON G. HALE 





dorsement and yet it certainly does not 
have a double exposure. The crusade 
here will come from the automobile 
men because this is interfering with 
the sale of used cars. Many men who 
buy new low-priced coupes to drive 
back and forth to their work, leaving 
them home occasionally for their wives, 
would like to buy also some larger se- 
dans, second-hand, for family use. Such 
cars can be secured advantageously; 
the garage will accommodate both of 
them; the wife will always have one 


for her little shopping trips and neigh- 
borhood calls; it will be a great con- 
venience. The two together will aver- 
age perhaps one and a quarter expos- 
ures. We should investigate a lower 
rate for the second car. 

The British adopted both of these ex- 
periments in the Isles several years ago 
and while I have no recent expression 
of the result, good headway was being 
made at last report. As a general thing 
it is profitable to figure out some way 
of giving the public what it wants. 





PROSPECTS AND GLASS 
PARTITIONS 





By WALTER CLUFF 





the story so often told of the bass 

and the minnows. Some parts of it 
may be applicable to a few represen- 
tatives. 

An experimenter, as you who have 
heard this story know, built a glass 
tank, filled it with clear water, and 
separated it into two parts with a glass 
partition. In one end of the tank he 
placed some minnows, in the other end 
of the tank he placed a large bass. 

Now the bass, seeing the minnows, 
and of course unable to see the parti- 
tion, made a terrific strike for one that 
was loitering nearby. But all the bass 
got was a “sock” on the nose by strik- 
ing the glass partition. 

Seeing another minnow in a short 
time in another part of the tank, and 
being hungry, he made another strike, 
and got another “sock” on the nose. 

He repeated this for a number of 
times with the same result to his nose, 
until finally he concluded that those 
minnows were not for him. 

In a day or so the experimenter re- 
moved the glass partition, and the bass 
and the minnows lived together in har- 
mony ever afterwards. 


[' is a good time right now to repeat 


For the last few years life insurance 
men have been getting about the same 
treatment as the bass got before the 
partition was removed: rebuff after 
rebuff, no encouragement, much dis- 
appointment. 

It looks now, however, as though the 
glass partition for the alert agent is 
removed, but it looks also as though too 
many life insurance men are in the 
same frame of mind as was the bass 
after the partition was removed. He 
would float around, mingling with the 
minnows, but every time he would try 
to make up his mind to grab one of 
them he remembered that “sock” on 
the nose he used to get. 

In other words, resistance was in his 
own mind, but the barrier actually did 
not exist. 

Are you that way? 
by an obstruction you 
exists? 

There are prospects all around you. 
You must first select them, and then 
strike for them. They all want to buy 
life insurance. Many of them are able 
to buy life insurance. There is no glass 
partition standing between you and 
those able to buy. 


Are you licked 
only think 
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Columbian National Upswing 


The Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company reports a decided gen- 
eral improvement during the first nine 
months of 1934. Compared with the 
first three quarters of 1933 the Colum- 
bian National mortality shows an im- 
provement of more than 10 per cent. 
The volume of new paid business has 
increased more than 20 per cent, and 
during the month of September the 
Columbian National Life issued a 
greater number of policies than it has 
issued in any month for more than five 
years. 
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Actuaries Elect 


At the last meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Actuarial Club, election of offi- 
cers for the coming year was held. 
Lloyd Thomson, actuary for the In- 
diana Insurance Department, was 
elected president. Paul Moore, of the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president, and 
Miss Clara Burns, of the Indianapolis 
Life, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Wendell P. Coler, actuary for the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was the retiring president. 
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Enterprising Men 


Bovee defined the successful pro- 
ducer as he who - - - 
Plans with Audacity. 
Executes with vigor. 
Sketches a map of possibilities 


and treats them as probabilities. 


Not such a bad definition for 


a successful’ Life Insurance 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


EpWaArD D. DUFFIELD, President 
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Pennsylvania Ass'n 
Elects New Officers 


The Pennsylvania Association of Life 
Underwriters, at its annual meeting 
here last week in the headquarters of 
the Philadelphia Association, elected 
officers for the coming term and mapped 
out a plan of action for the 1934-35 
season. 

Louis F. Paret, general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
was elected president. 

Tribute was paid to A. Rushton 
Allen, who recently resigned as general 
agent of the Union Central Life to 
practice insurance law, by his election 
as counsel of the organization. Mr. 
Allen is a former president of the State 
body. 

Herbert L. Smith, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, Harris- 
burg, active in the association since 
1926, was relieved of his duties at his 
own request and Statton L. Rice, 
Equitable of Iowa, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer to succeed him. 

Other officers elected were: R. B. 
Kirby, Allentown, Eastern vice-presi- 
dent; Paul V. Tillard, Altoona, Central 
vice-president; Thomas Hughes, Erie, 
Western vice-president. 

The general committee, which will 
select the site of the next meeting, is 
composed of H. M. Brubaker, Williams- 
port; G. W. Graff, York, and T. A. 
Wooley, Reading. 





Three Considerations 
in Selling Insurance 
(Concluded from page 13) 


pared sales talk gets derailed through 
the malevolent intent of the prospect. 
Yet the fact that the track is there 
enables the agent to put his train of 
thought back on it. Mr. Gray sug- 
gested that agents appeal to a selfish 
motive to secure an-interview, and to 
an unselfish motive to close a sale. 
The prospect is rare indeed who is not 
secretly anxious to talk about his fam- 
ily and his plans; but he will not do so 
to anyone at all. The agent should 
have sufficient courage to bring emo- 
tion into play by indicating to the 
prospect that he understands and sym- 
pathizes with his problems. Mr. Gray 
concluded by saying that an agent 
should realize that when he is success- 
ful in placing a life insurance policy 
around an American home, he is doing 
that family from fifty to one hundred 
times as much good as he is doing him- 
self in making the sale. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED | 
INSURANCE 
FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 





CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal Les Angeles 
Mi poll Columb Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Cleveland Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Indianapolis San Francisco Vancouver 
IL Pittsburgh Lendon Duluth 








MEN WANTED 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN TO SELL 
The United Six-Way Protection Contract 
Issued by the 


UN ITED LIFE 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
All in ONE POLICY: 
IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5,000 
IF ine DIE BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay your family $5 
ern Y FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay a “family 


~ CERT ATN FATAL ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your 
amily 
. IF ACC (DENTAL INJURY should totally incapacitate you—it will pay 
you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter. 
This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life. 
(Non-Cancellable) —(Non-Proratable) 
IN ADDITION: 
6. IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—you 
will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits. 
Then at age 65 you will receive $5,000, just as though you had continued 
to make deposits yourself. In the event of your prior death the FULL 
FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family. 
No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete coverage. The 
rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits granted. 
GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and South Carolina 
—Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia. 


Write—Agency Department 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ce. whe 








Policies for Children .... 


The “Open Sesame” to the 
homes of the best prospects 


Agents offering the new Security Mutual Juvenile 
20 Year Endowment and 20 Pay Endowment at 64 
are uncovering not only immediate sales on children, 
but adult clients as well. 


Cash and Loan values and Dividends make Security 
Mutual Juveniles of unusual interest to insurance 
minded people and the Payor Benefit clause is espe- 
cially appealing. 


Ask any General Agent or write 
for literature and rates. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, NY. 



























AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


























One of the Dollar 
Library Series 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 



















Ditferent 


Men who sell the National’s Universal 
Policy in limited payment and endow- 
ment forms have an amazingly different 
policy to sell. . 








. a policy that in death during the 
premium-paying period returns to the 
beneficiary all that has been deposited 
after the first year above the low whole 

life rate . . . a policy of easy converti- 
bility . . . a policy from which money 
may be withdrawn without interest pay- 
ment... a participating policy at almost 
non-par rates. 





















The unusual story they can tell is helping 
National Life representatives get busi- 
ness. 







NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 11th Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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State Mutual's First 
Readjustment Claim 


The State Mutual Life, first in the 
field with the premier package-selling 
device, Readjustment Income, has paid 
its first claim under this contract. 

One of the functions of the Plan is 
to strengthen an ordinary set-up by 
providing a larger income immediately 
after death, the income decreasing. The 
plan which became a claim was sold 
through one of the Chicago offices of 
the company, to a man who was already 
a substantial policyholder. The policy 
was for $4,471, and provided $1,000 in 
a lump sum, $100 a month for two 
years, and $35 a month for the suc- 
ceeding three years. 


Insurance President Sees 
Mortgage Loan Improvement 


Evidence of improvement is appear- 
ing in the mortgage loan field accord- 
ing to M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. On mortgages 
held by the company, which are 6 per 
cent smaller than last year, the interest 
collections for nine months have ex: 
ceeded by 2.8 per cent the figure for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
Mr. Linton states. “Apart from pay- 
ments as a result of the operation of 
Federal agencies, there has been an in- 
crease of 11 per cent in the amount of 
principal payments received from bor- 
rowers,” he said. “There is also a 
noticeable increase of activity on the 
part of prospective purchasers of real 
estate.” 


Proceedings of the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of 
Actuaries 


Word has just been received from the 
Directing Committee of the Tenth In- 
ternational Congress of Actuaries that 
the Proceedings of the meeting held this 
Spring in Rome are being published 
as a six-volume set. Five volumes have 
already been released, and the remain- 
ing volume will be ready for distribu- 
tion about mid-December. The cost of 
the complete set is 350 Italian Lire, or 
about $30 at current exchange rates. 

The committee has requested that 
remittance be sent in Italian Currency, 
and addressed to The General Secre- 
tary, Decimo Congresso Internazionale 
Degli Attuari, via Marco Minghetti, 
22, Rome. 
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Investigate 


"J Midwest Agency 
Openings 


This Fall we have agency openings in a 
number of important, highly desirable 
IOWA— MINNESOTA— NEBRASKA 
localities, many having business already 





in force. Our attractive agency contract 
assures you—1) intensive, personal home 
office help and field assistance; 2) a com- 
plete line of modern policies; 3) a remark- 
able opportunity to advance with a strong 
28-year-old company. Write. 

Over $750,000 paid to policyholders in 1933 

—<(Over $2,000 every business day. 


THE OLD LINE 


Cedar Rapids Vite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, President 


C. B. Svoboda Jay G. Sigmund 
Secy. Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 











Ohio State Life 
Record for 1934 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Broad Street and Grant Avenue, 
Columbus, in the first nine months of 
1934 wrote and placed over 50 per cent 
more insurance than it did in the first 
nine months of last year, according to 
announcement made today. Insurance 
written in September was 36.9 per cent 
greater than that of September last 
year. Every month this year has shown 
an increase in the insurance written 
compared with that of the correspond- 
ing month of 1933. 


Large Lines Buyers 
Show Decided Shift 


A shift away from normal is indi- 
cated in the current monthly analysis 





AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


ACKETEERS are not regarded as 
| good risks by insurance companies, 


| according to a recent news dispatch. 
| Few of them will ever again make the 
| Prominent Patrons Number. Ostracized 
| by actually threatened 
| with arrest in some cities, and now 
declared ‘ineligible for life insurance! 
How, may I ask, do they expect a fellow 
to pay for his bronze coffin with funeral 
to match? If this sort of business con- 
tinues, the racketeer is likely to go the 
route of the Indian and the buffalo as 
“Pretty Boy” Floyd did. 

* *« * 
| ECENTLY I quoted a prominent 
sales executive as advocating a 
He said 
| too many compare their clothes, cars 
and cases with the next fellow’s, and 


society folk; 





| better than average ambition. 


if said laurels 
Well, 
since writing that column I saw a news- 


rest on laurels won 
measure up to the “average.” 


reel and heard an expression of sub- 
stantially the same philosophy from a 
surprising source. 





| 


| 


| the Boston Tar Baby 


* * * 


LD Sam Langford, peerless colored 
prize fighter of another day, was 
telling the world that he was “all fixed 
up for the winter with a job up here 
at the Garden.” And, via movie-tone, 
reminisced a 


bit. He said that, not bragging, he 


| had been about the best of them all 


of the buyers of large policies made by | 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company. Bankers, brokers, and com- 
mission men—usually first-place hold- 
ers in the analysis—are fifteenth on the 
list. The present analysis shows whole- 
sale dealers in first place, insurance 
men second, and managers of printing 
and publishing companies third. Phy- 
sicians, surgeons, building contractors, 
commercial travelers, managers of all 
classes, lawyers, judges, and clergymen 
are high in the list. 

Occupations new to the analysis, 
which have been brought out by the 
changing economic situation are as fol- 
lows: Managers and operators of 
mines and concentrating mills; auc- 
tioneers; tavern owners, and owners of 
woodworking factories. 





in his day. Whipped Joe Choyinski 
something terrible after people had 
said it was a shame for such a small 
man to be pitted against him. “And 
Mr. Corbett himself was afraid to 
climb into the ring with me,” he con- 
tinued. Sam went on with further 
reference to his record without giving 
himself the worst of it, and concluded, 
apologetically, “I guess if you don’t 
think yourself the best man there is, 
nobody’s going to say it for you.” 
ok * * 


T all sounded rather boastful com- 

ing from a broken, fat old fighter, 
but that same spirit carried him, a 
middle weight, to victory over many 
stronger and heavier men in his prime. 
He had fighting enthusiasm and be- 
lieved himself to be away above the 


| average. 
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BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE eet, COMPANY 


Children’s Contracts 


THREE STANDARD FORMS, Birth to Age 10. 
Not weekly payment insurance 


This is one of the selling helps we 
offer. Field men in New York and 
Ohio who would like to grow with 
us are invited to write to our Supt. 
of Agents, E. Parker Waggoner, 
Home Office, 452 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AAD AAD AD IDI ADD AD DAA AAD AAA AAA 





Bankers National Producers 
Attend Chicago Convention 


The Bankers National Life represen- 
tatives have just returned from the 
convention of the Master Producers 
Club, which was held in Chicago, at the 
Stevens Hotel. Ideal weather prevailed 
and every member had an opportunity 
to see and enjoy the “Fair” under ideal 
conditions. The meetings which were 
held were most instructive and inter- 
esting, but brief enough to give every- 
one a chance for sightseeing. 

President R. R. Lounsbury, vice- 
president and Supt. of Agencies Wm. J. 
Sieger, and Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
Alexander White, accompanied the 
group, and the convention was voted 
the biggest and best in the history of 
the Bankers National Life. 





Million Gain for Ten Days 


Over one million dollars more busi- 
ness was written by field men of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the first ten days of this month 
than in the first ten days of October 
last year. The current ten-day period 
is the largest of any October in the 
company’s history since 1929. October 
production is in honor of Vice-Presi- 
dent A. L. Dern, and indications are 
for a record production. 


Year Book Issued 


The Institute of Actuaries Year Book 
for 1934-1935 has just been published 
and includes the examination papers 
given in May, 1934, for admission as 
associates or fellows. Copies may be 
obtained through The Spectator at 
$1.50 per copy. 








American Medical Life Is 
Purchased by Occidental 


L. M. Giannini, president of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company, an- 
nounced this week the purchase by that 
company of the American Medical Life 
Insurance Company of Spokane, Wash. 
In making the announcement, Mr. 
Giannini said that the American Med- 
ical office will remain in Spokane as a 
separate branch of the Occidental. He 
reported that with the addition of the 
American Medical business, Occidental 
Life has more than $180,000,000 of in- 
surance in force and a surplus to 
policyholders of more than $2,600,000. 
Mr. Giannini’s statement continued: 

“American Medical had expanded its 
business to a point where further cap- 
ital was needed, and the consolidation 
with Occidental has supplied this need.” 


New Club Organized 


The President’s Club, a new and ex- 
clusive organization and an honorary 
inner circle of the Field Club, has been 
inaugurated by the American Central 
Life Insurance Company, of Indian- 
apolis. The Field Club is composed of 
representatives who attain both a high 
new premium income and a high second 
premium renewal ratio. The proposed 
President’s Club will require even 


higher standards. 








Tl 
1848 


Experienced 
Friendly 


Secure 
I93A4 


UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


PORTLAND MAINE 











Special Representative 
of Ohio State Life 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, has announced the 
appointment of Thomas H. Escott of 
4147 Byram Avenue, Indianapolis, as a 
special representative of the company, 
attached to the Indianapolis agency, of 
which L. S. Shafer is general agent. He 
formerly was secretary of the Building 
Owners and Managers Association and 
at one time was field assistant in the 
life department of the Travelers. 





————— 


SS 





. GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS 











“JUNIOR PREMIUM GUARANTOR’ 
MAKES BOW! 








In the new Junior Premium Guarantor, Guardian Agents 
have an effective means of increasing interest in, and facili- 
tating the sale of insurance on the lives of the junior partners 
in the home—sons and daughters ten years of age and older. 








Guardian men and women tell us that the contract is a 
winner. It helps close sales ... 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


it adds commission dollars. 
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Ability to Sell Pays Big 


If a man can sell, or is willing to pay 
the price of learning how to do it prop- 
erly and on a big and successful scale, 
what glory is his. Harken to this, says 
Kenilworth H. Mathus, Editor of Pub- 
lications for The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
in his new book, “More sales”: 

A life insurance man recently sold 
a large policy to the head of a firm of 
engineering contractors. Some indica- 
tion of this man’s wealth and yearly 
income may be gleaned from the fact 
that last year he paid an accountant a 
large amount merely to prepare his in- 
come tax returns for him. 

The “head man” of this firm talked 
with the salesman about a number of 
subjects and in the course of the con- 
versation the profession or career of 
selling was brought up. 

The engineer then took the salesman 
to the door, and swept with his hand 
the large expanse of office wherein sat 
seores of intelligent-looking young men 
bent over drafting boards, pushing 
slide-rules back and forth, joggling 
logarithms, and rolling and unrolling 
blueprints. 

“Do you see all those men?” said the 
chief. “Those are all college graduates, 
intelligent men, doing good work and 
doing it far better than I could. Yet 
there isn’t a man in the entire room but 
whom I could replace easily tomorrow 
morning merely by putting an ad in the 
paper or notifying any technical school 
in the country. 

“T pay those men $50 to $75 a week, 
while my own salary is an even $100,- 
000 a year. They’ve been to college 
and I’ve been to college; we all took 
the same courses and can do largely 
the same work now—but—I can do 
something more than that; I can do 
something not one of them can do—and 
that is, I can get the orders that keep 
the firm going! 

“It’s because I can sell, and my other 
two former partners couldn’t, since 
they were merely executives (and there 
are plenty of those in the world), that 
I was able to buy them both out so 
that today I am the sole owner of this 
vast company; it’s because I can sell, 
and they can’t, that the boys in the 
drafting and planning rooms get $50 a 
week and I get $100,000 a year.” 


Prudential Notes 

The following Prudential representa- 
tives have been promoted from the 
agency ranks to positions of assistant 
superintendents in their districts: 
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Kenneth R. Flanders of Utica No. 2, 
N. Y.; Philip W. Bernhard, Buffalo No. 
4, N. Y.; Harlow E. Baxter, Rochester 
No. 2, N. Y.; Andrew Matey, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Clem G. Gable, Cleveland 
No. 5; Frank N. Wean, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and Edward B. Bailey, Cleveland 
No. 5. 


C.L.U. President 


Edward A. Krueger, manager, field 
service division, the State Life of 
Indiana, was elected president of the 
Indianapolis Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters at the October annual 


i GAS 





Loan Repayments Increasing 


The Great-West Life reports that 
loan repayments under the company’s 
instalment system were greater in 
amount during the month of August 
than during any month since August, 
1931. For some months now the num- 
ber of policyholders who are taking 
advantage of the instalment method of 
repaying their loans has shown a 
noticeable increase. 








election meeting. The membership of 
the Chapter includes “C. L. U.’s” 
throughout the State. 





A 


Opportunities for Capable Men! 


Men of character and ability, who are anxious 
to represent a strong Mid-West Mutual Legal 
Reserve Company, are invited to correspond 


with us relative to open territory in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 


Illinois. 


Guarantee Mutual Life, now in its Thirty-third 
year of successful operation, with substantial 
increases in Assets and Surplus, offers an up-to- 
date Agency contract with liberal first year 
commissions and vested renewals. 


For further details write to our Agency 


Department. 
strictly ‘confidential. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 





Your inquiry will be held 


COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


ASSETS OVER $16,500,000.00 
SURPLUS OVER 2,500,000.00 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


HOW WOULD YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


When benefit in the event of death is the paramount con- 
s.deration, what is the most appropriate type of coverage 
for the majority of buyers who persist in keeping their 
insurance in forceP 


Can both investment and protective features be combined 
in a life insurance policy with pronounced economic benefit 
to the majority of lives so insured? 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 
BY SIMON D. JONES 


Here is a book that presents the plain logic of life 
insurance in a manner that will enable the life under- 
writer to exhibit in a visualistic manner those features 
of particular interest to the buying public. 


It enables you to have a complete understanding of the 
foundation principles of your business, and gives your 
selling a convincing strength based upon this fuller 
knowledge. 


The tables and text are in figures and language that 
the layman can understand. Twelve of the large 
charts which the book contains were prepared especially 


for it by Mr. E. B. Fackler, of the firm of Fackler & 


Breiby, internationally known consulting actuaries. 


Any of these charts is worth many times the cost of 
the entire book, for they permit the underwriter to 
point out immediately the important differences in par- 
ticipating and non-participating policies, and the dif- 
ference in 3% and 314% reserves. 


They visualize the function of basic net premium 
charges and resulting reserves in keeping with the 
actual practice of legal reserve life insurance companies. 


An analysis of net premium charges and reserves is 
presented in a unique and readily appreciated manner, 
and the book affords predigested information for daily 
use in life insurance selling. 


Price per copy, bound in fabricoid, $2. 


56TH & CHESTNUT STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The same caution that prompts Fire Prevention 


urges the wisdom of adequate fire insurance. This 


truth is emphasized in this month’s North America 


national advertising. 


See the North America full page advertisement in the Literary 


Digest issue of October 6, and Time, issue of October 8. 


Insurance Company of ae 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically 
every form of insurance, except life. 





Founded 1792 
Capital $12,000,000 


Surplus to Policyholders, over 
$54,000,000 
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Early Preparations 
For National Meet 


President Theodore M. Riehle an- 
nounced last week that the dates for 
the forty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to be held in Des Moines, have 
been fixed by the board of trustees for 
September 16-20, 1935. 

Following the selection of Des Moines 
as next year’s convention city, assur- 
ances have been received from the 
officers of the Des Moines Association, 
as well as the companies located there, 
that they are determined to make it 
the largest and best Convention ever 
held, and the enthusiastic manner in 
which they have already started their 
organization plans presages success. 

M. C. Nelson, manager for Iowa of 
the Equitable Society at Des Moines, 
has been selected by the Des Moines 
Association as general chairman, and 
the entire local convention committee 
personnel will be completed within the 
next week. 

President Riehle announces that re- 
sponsibility for the 1935 convention has 
been placed on Maxwell Hoffman, as- 





A New Way To GET 
And KEEP Your Clients 


Millions of dollars of insurance has 
been sold and held by agents using 
our method. 
The public is STILL in the market 
for life insurance, but more cautious. 
Our plan will convince the most 
skeptical person. 
INCREASE YOUR PRESENT EARN. 
INGS—Close more prospects and 
hold your old clients with the aid 
of The Davis System Ranking and 
Rating Card. 
GET THIS SALES AID TODAY— 
Price 50c. Mention your company. 
The H. A. DAVIS COMPANY 
First National Bank Building 
Chicago, Hlinois 


The only organization of its kind “ 
lthe United States. 











sistant managing director of the Na- 
tional Association, who will have 
charge of all arrangements from Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

Mr. Hoffman recently visited the con- 
vention city, and conferred with local 
leaders. 








Hudson 
Morris 


Bergen 
Essex 


INTERESTED? 


For the $200,000 Producer 


in 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


To men with a consistent record of annual paid- 
for production of $200,000 or more we offer an 
exceptional opportunity—one appointment open 
in each of the following counties: 


Then write: 


VINCENT W. EDMONDSON, Supt. of Field Service 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1850) 
Home Office: 654 Madison Avenue 


Passaic Union 


Somerset 


New York City 
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Two Men Maintain 
Perfect Lapse Rate 


Perfect lapse rates for the year to 
date have been achieved by two men of 
The Lincoln National field force. They 
are: D. M. Hodges, general agent at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
J. H. Geer, C.L.U., general agent at 
Akron, Ohio. Also outstanding are: 
O. F. Gilliom, general agent at Berne, 
Indiana, with a lapse rate of 1.3 per 
cent for the year to date, and Clyde 
Chaddick, of San Antonio, Texas, with 
a lapse rate of 2.8 per cent for the 
year. 


Government Bonds 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The President will call for it in order 
to protect and to implement the “new 
deal” financial program. There would 
be no other way to defray the deficit 
except by outright printing press 
money, and this last will not be at- 
tempted except as a final resort. 

Thus, if the banks want to engage 
in a tug-of-war with the Treasury it 
seems as if they are bound to lese. The 
Treasury can quit pulling and cut the 
rope, either by utilizing the powers 
granted by the Thomas inflation 
amendment, or by sponsoring legisla- 
tion for a central bank. With Congress 
probably overwhelmingly Democratic 
and overwhelmingly “liberal” with Fed- 
eral funds, the scales tip sharply in the 
Treasury’s favor. 

Meanwhile, insurance companies—as 
minority creditors of the government— 
must follow the course of the govern- 
ment bond market for signs of the out- 
come. If the rift narrows, it is likely 
that the government bond market will 
steady and that banks will accord the 
Treasury hearty cooperation in its plan 
to convert $1,870,000,000 of 4% per 
cent Liberty bonds on April 15. 

If the rift widens, government bond 
markets are likely to be jumpy. It will 
imply that the banks as majority cred- 
itors, and the Treasury have not been 
able to effectuate a mutually satisfac- 
tory composition of their differences. 





F. V. MeNair, general agent for The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Washington, D. C., has won the 
presidency of his company’s Minute- 
Men Club. He was first of the entire 
field force to achieve club qualification 
—he completed his club membership in 
just thirty days! The qualification 
period runs for four months—the last 
four months of the year. 
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Wm. J. Graham Heads 


Insurance Institute 


W. D. Winter and Laurence E. 
Falls Elected Vice-Presidents 
at 26th Annual Conference 


Meeting in its 26th annual conference 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
Tuesday, the Insurance Institute of 
America elected William J. Graham, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, as its president for 
the ensuing year. W. D. Winter, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, was elected vice-president; 
Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American Insurance Company of New- 
ark, was elected second vice-president, 
and E. R. Hardy was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The retiring president of the Insti- 
tute, James Victor Barry of the Life 
Extension Institute, was elected to the 
board of governors. Other members of 
the board elected at the meeting were: 
Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident; 
Charles R. Page, vice-president, Fire- 
man’s Fund; George D. Markham, St. 
Louis; Sheldon Catlin, vice-president, 
Insurance Company of North America; 
W. Ross McCain, president, Aetna 
(Fire), and Charles H. Roloson, presi- 
dent, Central Fire of Baltimore. 

A good attendance, including repre- 
sentatives of a number of insurance so- 
cieties in other cities, was had at the 
meeting, which followed a luncheon and 
the meeting of the board of governors. 

Secretary Hardy in his report an- 
nounced that the present membership 
of the institute is 1,182. He reported 
that 1,609 registered for the institute’s 
1934 examinations, representing 33 
States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and 7 Provinces of Canada. Of 
this number, he said, 80.6 per cent sat 
for the examinations and reported signs 
of a growing appreciation of the insti- 
tute course among the companies. 

The Edward Rochie Hardy prize for 
1934 was awarded to Carleton I. Fish- 
er of Providence, R. I., who had been 
a student in the casualty branch in 
that city. Winners of the institute 
prizes were announced as follows: 
Casualty, Esther W. Temple, Toronto, 
Ont.; fire, Harold S. Poole, Jr., New 
York; life, John S. Carroll, New York; 
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ocean marine, Percy Chubb, 2nd, New 
York, and surety branch, Frank C. Le 
Gost, New York. 


E.U.A. Adopts Mandatory 
Rule on Agents’ Balances 


Approval of a rule for the mandatory 
reporting of the balances of delinquent 
agents, to become effective in 1935, was 
given at the meeting of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association in New York 
Tuesday. The Association also adopted 
a constitutional amendment affirming 
the fixing of the status of agencies in 
excepted cities as of July 1. 

The action on separation, which con- 
forms with the instruction given the 
executive committee on Sept. 12 for 
the preparation of such an amendment, 
makes final the decision of the E.U.A. 
that, as of July 1, no mixed agency in 
any of the excepted territories under 
its jurisdiction, outside of New York 
city and New York suburban, may take 
on the representation of any additional 
non-affiliated company and no non- 
affiliated agency may be entered by any 
affiliated company. 

In connection with the mandatory 
reporting of delinquent agents’ bal- 
ances, the plan to be followed will be 
modeled on the system used by the 
Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion and handling of the work will be 
made a regular function of the E.U.A. 
office in New York. 

The Seaboard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Atlantic City was elected to 
membership at the meeting. 


Fireman's State Agent 


William C. Saunders, Jr., has suc- 
ceeded George Goodridge as State agent 
of the Fireman’s Fund in Virginia, the 
latter having retired. Mr. Saunders 
will make his headquarters at 225 
American National Bank Building, 
Richmond. 


Library Association Chooses Trustees 


At its annual meeting, held in Boston 
last Friday, the Insurance Library As- 
sociation of The Hub elected the fol- 
lowing four trustees to serve for three- 
year terms: Gayle T. Forbush, United 
States manager, Royal Exchange; Gor- 
ham Dana, retired; Ralph G. Hinkley, 
manager, American of Newark; and 
Walter C. Small, resident secretary of 
Royal Indemnity. D. N. Handy was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


Agents’ Body Names 


Standing Committees 


National Association Selects 
Notable Chairmen as Leaders 
for 1934-35 Term 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has just announced the 
selection of standing committees for the 
1934-35 term. Each of those chosen 
as chairman for the committees was 
picked because of particular and note- 
worthy ability to meet changing condi- 
tions and to vision the place of the 
N.A.L.A. in the insurance world of the 
future. Willingness to cooperate with 
insurance companies was also a factor 
leading to choice. Those comprising 
committee membership are of such char- 
acter as to be able to guard the best 
interests of insurance all along the line. 

The Association standing committees 
and their chairmen are as follows: 


Finance—Frank T. Priest, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Membership — Follett 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Legislative—William A. Reisert, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Fire & Accident Prevention—C. C. 
Mitchener, Marianna, Ark. 

Automatic Cancellation—G. Mabry, 
Seay, Dallas, Tex. 

Local Boards—O. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Auto Club—Albert Dodge, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Branch Office—H. E. McKelvey, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Publicity and Education—Albert 
Dodge, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Workmen’s Compensation—wW. 
Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, Ga. 


Protests C.C.C. Rule 


Insurance Superintendent Charles C. 
Greer of Alabama has filed a protest 
with Lynn P. Talley, president of the 
CCC at Washington, objecting to the 
ruling of that organization which per- 
mits cotton insurance to be written in 
companies not licensed in the State 
where the business originates. 

Under the existing rule the unli- 
censed companies have an unfair ad- 
vantage says Superintendent Greer and 
the States where such business is writ- 
ten through unlicensed carriers are de- 
frauded out of the taxes justly due. 


L. Greeno, 


M. Stallings, 
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Masters’ Hearings Set 
In Missouri Case 


Accountings in Rate Litigation 
Will Determine Amounts Still 
Due Policyholders in State 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Oct. 22—The 
three special masters appointed by Cir- 
cuit Judge Sevier of the Cole County 
Circuit Court to conduct an accounting 
to ascertain the amount still due to 
Missouri policyholders under the Hyde 
10 per cent reduction in fire, wind 
storm, hail and lighting insurance rates 
ordered in October, 1922, and finally 
sustained by the courts in 1929, will 
start their hearings in a short time. 
Before they could begin it was neces- 
sary for the Cole County Circuit Court 
to receive the mandate of the United 
States Supreme Court which on October 
8 refused to review the decision of 
Judge Sevier in directing the account- 
ing. 

The refusal of the United States 
Supreme Court to assume jurisdiction 
at this time does not necessarily mean 
that the companies will not finally ob- 
tain a full hearing by that tribunal. 

The order of Judge Sevier directs 143 
stock fire insurance companies to make 
a full accounting of the excess premi- 
ums collected between November 15, 
1922, and August 9, 1929, in violation 
of the Hyde 10 per cent reduction order. 
While the court awarded a judgment 
of $13,087,619 the full amount of excess 
premiums collected in that period, plus 
$5,586,177 in interest, these sums are 
te be reduced by granting the com- 
panies credits for the premiums hereto- 
fore refunded, together with interest 
thereon. 

It is generally believed that the com- 
panies have already paid from 95 to 97 
per cent of the premiums in question, 
so that the amount still due to the 
Missouri policyholders at this time 
probably would not exceed from $500,- 
000 to $750,000, if that much. Some 
estimates of the amount still due are 
cnly $250,000. Because of the death of 
policyholders or their removal from 
Missouri without leaving a forwarding 
address it has been impossible for the 
companies to make the refunds 100 per 
cent. Should the State finally succeed 
in its efforts to administer the refunds 
instead of the companies any sum not 
finally returned to the policyholders 
would revert to the State Treasury. 
State officials have expressed the opin- 
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ion that the unpaid refunds may total 
about $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

In the meantime an early decision is 
expected from the special Federal 
tribunal that has been considering the 
16 2/3 per cent increase in rates put 
into effect by the companies in June, 
1930, over the protest of the Missouri 
Insurance Department. A suit affect- 
ing this increase is also pending before 
the Cole County Circuit Court. Pend- 
ing the final court rulings in these cases 
the increased premiums are being im- 
pounded. 





September Fire Loss 
Continues Reduction 


Estimates by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters place the fire loss 
throughout the United States during 
September at $16,243,870, which is a 
reduction of 20.55 per cent from the 
totals for September, 1933. 

Continuation of reductions in the fire 
losses of the country are evident, with 
July last being the first month in sev- 
eral years when the total loss was un- 
der $20,000,000. August and Septem- 
ber losses are still under the $20,000,000 
figure and underwriters are hopefully 
viewing the outlook for the year. 

Tabulations give the following re- 
sults for the first nine months of 1934 
as contrasted with the same period in 
1933: 





1933 1934 
Jan. . .$35,547,565 $28,002,583 
Feb. . 86,661,481 31,443,484 
Mar. 35,321,248 31,312,359 
April 27,825,970 22,028,943 
May .. 24,338,714 25,271,459 
June ‘... 21,578,609 20,005,692 
July . 20,004,049 19,484,027 
Aug. 23,626,505 19,613,146 
Sept. . 20,447,571 16,243,870 
Total 


9 mos. .$245,351,712 $213,405,563 





French Union in Arkansas 


The state insurance department has 
granted authority to do business in 
Arkansas to the French Union and 
Universal Insurance company of Paris, 
France. The company was authorized 
te write fire and allied lines of reinsur- 
ance. T. F. Baker of Little Rock is the 
Arkansas agent. 





Appointed Special Agent 


James H. Foster has been appointed 
special agent of the Liverpool groups 
in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, to 
succeed G. S. Petrick. 
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Cravens, Dargan & Co. 
Explain Position 


Texas Agency Pledges Adherence 
to Local Producers’ Rights in 
Handling C.C.C. Cotton Lines 





The general agency of Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Company at Houston, Tex., 
wishes it made clear that it never writes 
insurance over the heads of local agents, 
even in the case of the cotton insur- 
ance emanating from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at Washington, 
D. C. Recently, the agency wrote to 
the RFC in the Capital City and 
offered its services in arranging the 
CCC cotton insurance “in a manner 
that will be fair to all concerned.” Ex- 
tracts from that letter appeared in The 
Spectator at the time and the agency 
has now written us as follows: 


We are afraid that the reference to 
our handling insurance on CCC cotton 
will be misunderstood. Some agents 
are likely to think that this office is one 
of the three brokerage offices which 
handled the insurance under an over- 
head policy for the 1933-34 season. We 
did not have a hand in that insurance. 

As a matter of fact, our letter which 
you quoted was written in an effort to 
get CCC cotton from the three brokers 
and into the hands of local agents. Inci- 
dentally, following the change in policy 
by Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Texas local agents made a vigorous 
campaign for the insurance and the 
benefits were distributed among at least 
100 agents that we know of. This is, 
of course, quite a contrast to restricting 
the benefits to only three brokers, and 
they practically non-residents. 

A new situation has arisen in con- 
nection with CCC cotton in that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has 
agreed to let the McFadden interests 
insure cotton stored by it in a company 
not licensed to do business in the State 
where the cotton is located. It is our 
understanding that the company used is 
the Transportation Mutual of Pennsyl- 
vania. Best’s Insurance Reports, Fire 
and Marine, 1934, shows that the 
Transportation Mutual is licensed in 
Pennsylvania and Texas, but the fol- 
lowing telegram received by us in an- 
swer to an inquiry refutes that state- 
ment: 

“Transportation Mutual Insur- 
ance Company Philadelphia did 
not make application for permit 
for year beginning March first 
nineteen thirty four and is not 
licensed to do business in this 
State at this time.” 


Our interest in keeping the records 
straight is because we have always 
been allied with local agents, and we 
do not want any report to get started 
which might indicate that we have writ- 
ten insurance over the heads of our lo- 
cal agents. 
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Marine Underwriters 
and the Next War 


In the light of recent events abroad, 
the whole question of war risk insurance 
in marine policies has come in for a 
thorough airing and is again occupy- 
ing the attention of marine underwriters 
here as well as in foreign lands. It was 
a strange coincidence that the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance had 
scarcely closed it great convention in 
London when the news was flashed to 
the world of the assassination of King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia and war clouds 
began to darken the European horizons. 
At the London conference, the whole 
problem of war risk insurance in 
marine policies received more attention 
that would have, perhaps, been accorded 
it at a similar meeting here, but it must 
be borne in mind that war risk con- 
siderations in marine contracts are 
bound to affect this country in the event 
of hostilities abroad. 

As one of the outstanding present 
component parts of marine insurance, 
war risk coverage looms large. Natur- 
ally, its applicability to ocean marine 
is more important than to other classes, 
but it has been generally agreed among 
underwriters that there is real neces- 
sity for restricting the coverage par- 
ticularly as it applies to shore war 
risks. The several marine underwrit- 
ing associations of Europe are almost 
unanimous in their feeling that war 
risk insurance in marine policies should 
be confined to the period of actual 
waterborne coverage, leaving the land 
coverage element out of the picture if 
possible. 

Carrying the desires of marine under- 
writers both here and abroad a little 
further, it may confidently be stated 
that if there were any method whereby 
war risks could be entirely eliminated 
from the policies, that step would be 
taken. Nationalism, competitive condi- 
tions, premium influences and other con- 
siderations make such procedure pre- 
mature at the present time, but it is 
worth noting that the general trend of 
conservative marine insurance opinion 
is in that direction. 


Restriction of Risks 
ls Vital Necessity 


It is obvious that war risk insurance 
in marine policies as written today takes 
an arbitrary rate which does not and 
cannot measure the potential losses 
which might come about were war ac- 
tually to be declared. The lessons of 


the last great conflict might prove to 
be useless as an underwriting gauge 
for any subsequent warfare because of 
the greater destructiveness of modern- 
ized battlefleets, airfleets and weapons 
in general. 

It must be admitted then, that under- 
writers handling marine war risks at 
the present time are carrying on their 
operations with a large element of 
guesswork. General practice now in- 
cludes a 10-day cancellation clause, but 
it has been admitted by authorities that 
this does not fully meet the potential 
conditions and leaves insurance, as 
such, in the position of saying to the 
policyholder “Yes, we will protect you 
in times of no special hazard, but if any 
such special hazard does arise, we must 
withdraw.” War risk coverage in 
marine insurance as covering on shore 
is written quite extensively in Europe, 
but practice in this country has been 
not to cover any war risks on shore un- 
less specifically designated. 

It is worthy of comment that resolu- 
tions adopted at the International 
Union of Marine Insurance meeting 
requested members to report to the gen- 
eral secretary of the Union as te their 
cpinions on the following expressed 
principles: 

“That at the present time it is not 
entirely practicable to eliminate war 
risk covers entirely from marine poli- 
cies: 

“That war risk cover shall be restrict- 
ed to the period from the time the ves- 
sel sails until (5, 7 or 15 days) after 
discharge from steamer at destination: 

“That war risk insurance should be 
held covered at a day-to-day basis: 

“That war risk cover should be sub- 
ject to a 48-hour cancellation clause 
which would be applicable to all ship- 
ments which had not sailed.” 


Use Spotlight— 
Not Soft Pedal 


It is expected that replies will be 
received from members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance all 
over the world (including 4 United 
States companies) to the principles 
embraced in the foregoing suggested 
agreements. If the expression of 
thought is in the affirmative, marine 
underwriters may expect the adoption 
of definite declarations along these 
lines. Such a move would eliminate 
much of the catastrophe hazards from 
war risks which the companies now 
face. 

One of the things which has pre- 
vented agreements on the best mode of 


protecting war risk business is the in- 
ternational factor. Underwriters here 
may not be greatly interested in Euro. 
pean marine affairs as such, but that 
interest would be forced upon them in 
the event of armed conflict. Therefore, 
whatever steps are taken in interna- 
tional markets to restrict war risk coy- 
erage and protect the carrier against 
surprise financial disaster must be of 
primary concern to marine-writing 
companies in this country. 

There was an obvious desire at the 
London conference to “soft pedal” the 
war risk discussion so far as publicity 
and public concern were involved. Some 
of the leading underwriters felt that 
nationalism might come into play and 
unwarranted suspicions be aroused that 
the insurance business was unduly tak- 
ing cognizance of political factors in 
the various countries represented. In 
fact, the conference leaned over back- 
ward in its persistent effort to solidify 
the impression that every phase of the 
war risk discussion was from the stand- 
point of the insurance business as such 
without consideration of any other 
than commercial factors and the hope 
cf a fair profit on a legitimate enter- 
prise. 

All of the discussion on the subject 
of war risks brought out one important 
point, however; that is, that marine 
underwriters throughout the world are 
fearful of another conflict and are even 
more fearful of the results to their busi- 
ness of such an eventuality unless its 
detrimental aspects are guarded against 
in advance. 


More Trouble 
for Attorneys 


Among the matters decided upon at 
the of the Union of Marine 
Insurance there was a resolution adopt- 
ed which said: 

“The members of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance, in general 
meeting assembled, * * * declare that 
apart from the tribunal of the arrest 
and the tribunal of the defendant’s 
domicile, the tribunal of the place where 
the collision happened should be added 
provided the accident took place in ter- 
ritorial waters. The general committee 
expresses the urgent wish that the 
project of the convention on jurisdiction 
in collision matters should be taken up 
with as little delay as possible by the 
maritime international committee.” 

This applies, of course to marine 
risks and accidents occurring thereto 
and brings into the picture a new liti- 
gative factor whenever controversy over 
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losses or responsibility develops. If it 
means exactly what it says—and a gen- 
eral meeting at Baden-Baden in 1932 
stressed the same point—there will be 
three courts having jurisdiction in 
marine collision matters. Whether this 
would mean that the opinion of all three 
tribunals would be needed to establish 
the facts in any given case or not was 
not made clear. 

The introduction of this resolution 
into the London conference may have 
the effect of adding further entangle- 
ments to maritime law as involving 
marine collisons where insurance in- 
terests are concerned and would, if that 
assumption be correct, tend to make 
more difficult the position of a marine 
policyholder in this country who placed 
his business with a non-admitted car- 
rier. The potential complications would 
become even more involved were the 
countries of the companies’ domiciles at 
war with each other. When the text 
of the resolution begins to be effective, 
if at all, there will be new problems of 
study by marine adjusters and at- 
torneys. 


Fire-Resistive 
Passenger Ships 

The recent public interest in marine 
insurance from all angles which was 
created here by the disaster which be- 
fell the Morro Castle has not ceased 
its repercussions. New attention to the 
matter of making passenger vessels 
fire-resistive has been given. One out- 
come is the fact that it has finally been 
decided that passenger ships should be 
equipped with sprinkler systems, 
though the full efficacy of this in the 
case of cargo vessels has not been ad- 
mitted. The Queen Mary, great ship of 
the Cunard-White Star Line, has been 
ordered so equipped and the new French 
ocean giant, the Normandie, wiii also 
be sprinklered. 

Marine underwriters are agreed that 
the profits in hull insurance are de- 
creasing and that premiums and values 
are both on a downward slide. A factor 
in the situation is the cost of repairs 
which is increasing throughout the 
world and adversely affects marine 
writings on hulls. Insurance on hulls is 
based on financial and economic status 
at the time the coverage is written, 
while losses often are governed by con- 
ditions existing many months after the 
carrier has accepted the risk. 

Because of the direct nature of the 
business, hull underwriters are largely 
concerned with the problems of fires 
at sea, but up to the present time they 
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have taken no important part in de- | 
manding the presence of certain stipu- 
lated safety factors before insurance is | 
issued. It is true that they make dis- | 
count allowances for such installations | 
and for fire-resistive construction, but 
that is entirely a matter of rates. 
Perhaps marine underwriters are cor- 
rect in their’ expressed belief that | 
safety of a vessel is a matter primarily | 
for the owners and engineers and that | 
their business is only to rate the ships | 
as they find them upon request for in- | 
surance. It may not be politic for them 
to go further and demand the presence | 
of safety factors as a prerequisite to 
insurance, but such a move would, in | 
the long run, win public appreciation | 
and eventual assured’s confidence. 


The Other Fellow's 
Point of View 


Proceeding from marine insurance as 
such to cargo writing, the underwriters 
gathered at the London conference re- 
affirmed their agreement on the fol- 
lowing items: 

“Compulsory Agreements: exclusion 
of theft and pilferage risks from the 
marine insurance policy; dangerous 
drugs clause; exclusion of credit risks; 
loss of weight and/or shortage; block 
policies on valuables. 

“Recommended Agreements: restric- 
tion of earthquake risks; river plate 
clause; special survey clause; exclusion 
of sweat damage with regard to raw 
materials; warehouse to warehouse 
clauses.” 

While most of the matters included | 
in the “compulsory 
listed in the foregoing have already | 
been taken into consideration by cargo | 
underwriters in this country—and 
while the four United States members | 
of the Union are in agreement through | 

| 


agreements” as | 


that organization with the principles 
expressed—there are some of the fac- 
listed in “recommended agree- 
ments” which carriers here continue 
either to ignore or to discount. Among 
these is the matter of restricting earth- | 
quake marine cargo risks. Competitive 
elements in the insurance situation in 
this country often cause dulling of un- 
derwriting caution to the danger point | 
and underwriters in such cases are 
prone to disregard general surveys for | 
too-close concentration on the particu- 
lar matter at hand. Faults like these | 
can be offset to some extent by proper 
recognition of matters which have come 
to international recognition as cited | 
sources of potential hazard. 


tors 


| bial Loop. 


| than 200 square miles. 
| within the city limits exceeds that of 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogsCH 


ALKING with the famous Bill Wil- 
son of Cleveland and the immaculate 
George Webb of Chicago recently, we 
got into a discussion of the importance 
of cities generally. Both of them are 
well-qualified as authorities on such a 
topic, being business travelers of note; 
and I have done my own fair share 
of trotting about on two continents. 
Speaking “out of turn,” as the saying 
goes, I said that my first visit to Chi- 
cago many years ago had left me with 
the thought that the Windy City was 
like a naked baby lying on a blanket 
and squalling at the top of its lungs. 
Did I get jumped on! 
+ «a 
ITH my figurative tail between 
my legs I went slinking off to 
various sources of information and 
brought my conception of modern Chi- 


| eago up-to-date with an array of facts 


that fairly knocked me for the prover- 
I didn’t know—did you?— 
that Chicago was incorporated as a city 
in 1837 with an area of 2.41 square miles 
and is now the fourth largest city in 
the world and covers an area of more 
The population 


any one of 36 States in this, our coun- 
try. 
* * * 
HE men and women of Chicago have 
not been slow to take advantage of 
real estate investments and the present 
value of these, in the aggregate, is set 


| at about $7,000,000,000. The reports 


made to the municipality place the 
value of personal property at $701,181,- 
774. Against this is the estimated 
valuation of the difference between the 
personal property worth reported and 
that which exists but remains cannily 
concealed. The true value of personal 
property owned in Chicago is alleged to 
be about $25,000,000,000. 


* * * 
OULD you believe that more mail 
goes through Chicago’ than 


| through any other city in the world? 


Well, it does. The Windy City is, 
furthermore, the largest railroad center 
on the face of the Globe. It is also the 
largest producer of electrical equip- 


| ment, having 500 establishments of this 


type, employing over 70,000 persons. 
And here’s one for the poor taxpayer 
—Chicago has no business tax, no city 
tax and no State income tax! P. S.— 
The city IS NOT paying me for this. 
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Rawlings Notes Several 
Signs of Improvement 


Never one to take seriously the talk 
of dire conditions in the fire insurance 
business, Ralph Rawlings, president of 
the Western Insurance Bureau, Inc., 
pointed to encouraging signs of im- 
provement in his address to members 
of that organization at the opening of 
their semi-annual convention Tuesday 
in Rye, N. Y. 

The greatest change which insur- 
ance has experienced since the depres- 
sion started, Mr. Rawlings said, has 
been going on for some time and prob- 
ably hasn’t been noticed by some per- 
sons. Whereas formerly gatherings of 
insurance men devoted their conversa- 
tion to gossip and rumors about the 
condition of companies, within the past 
year “we find most insurance men dis- 
cussing insurance problems and the 
ways and means of increasing and 
bettering business,” he said. 

Mr. Rawlings said the agency bal- 
ance situation has improved consider- 
ably. The pressure of the past several 
years had automatically driven many 
of the unsound local agents from the 
field and the American Agency system 
will be on a firmer basis because of 
this weeding-out process, he said. 

Touching on the separation question, 
Mr. Rawlings said with particular 
reference to the Chicago situation that 
he really sympathized with the local 
agents. So many agents who can see 
the unfairness of the situation have 
their hands tied so that they cannot 
conscientiously call their business their 
own. He said that the subject could be 
expected to recur again and again to 
distract the attention of the managers, 
field men and local agents from the 
primary purpose of the fire insurance 


FIRE 





business, and that is to offer sound 
protection to the policyholders of the 
United States. 

Mr. Rawlings said that he believed 
a strong minority group was needed 
for the benefit of the business as a 
whole and suggested that the Bureau 
and its affiliate, the Western Sprink- 
lered Risks Association, would be ad- 
mirably fitted for the purpose. He 
said that there was no such group to 
which the smaller companies or non- 
affiliated companies could turn outside 
of the dominant controlling groups. 

In closing, he proposed a resolution 
expressing the high esteem in which 
the Bureau held Neal Basset, recently 
retired president of the Firemen’s In- 
surance Company and one of the found- 
ers of the Bureau. 





Free Insurance 
Growing Less 


Total earned but unpaid premiums 
of fire insurance companies which are 
members of the Central Bureau at New 
York continue to show an improved 
position. During May of this year, 
there were 8,601 items reported by fire 
companies as against unpaid earned 
premiums of $26,805. This is a de- 
crease in items of 2,478 from May of 
last year and a drop in outstanding 
amount of $14,635. Casualty com- 
panies reported 5,283 items for May; 
a decrease of 2,159. 





Postpone Georgia Hearing 


The hearing which had been set in 
Georgia for October 23 to consider 
modifications in the inland marine 
definition has been temporarily post- 
poned due to the illness of Commissioner 
W. R. Prescott. 
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Howell Retained by Missouri 
Agents to Protect Commissions 


St. Louris, Mo., Oct. 23—Charles M. 
Howell, Kansas City attorney, politi- 
cian and reciprocal insurance leader, 
today was retained by a special com- 
mittee of the Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents to intervene in the 
Federal and State court litigation in- 
volving the 16 2/3 per cent increase in 
fire, windstorm and lightning insur- 
ance rates put into effect by the com- 
panies in June, 1930, over the protest 
of the Missouri Insurance Department, 
The purpose of intervening is to pro- 
tect the interest of the insurance agents 
of the state in the commissions on the 
impounded premiums now held under 
the custody of the Federal Court in 
Kansas City and the Cole County Cir- 
cuit Court at Jefferson City pending 
the final outcome of the litigation. 
More than $2,000,000 in commissions 
is tied up. 

The special committee that retained 
Howell’s services was appointed at the 


annual meeting of the association held § 


in Jefferson City on Oct. 12. An 
nouncement of the employment of 
Howell was made by Carl S. Lawton, 
chairman of the committee. All mem- 
bers of the committee with the excep- 
tion of State President Lorren W. Gar- 
lichs of St. Joseph attended the confer- 
ence with Howell in Lawton’s office. 





North British Officials 
Arriving from Canada 


Sir Arthur Worley, Bart., C.B.E,, 


managing director, and H. S. Milligan, ; 


manager, of the North British & Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, Ltd., have 
been in Canada for some days and are 
expected in New York next week. They 
will sail for London on Nov. 2. 
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Ask National Standards 
for Automobile Safety 


National Bureau Calls on Amer- 
ican Standards Assn. in Drive 
Against Faulty Equipment 


In an effort to reduce the terrific 
loss of life and the huge accident toll 
on the highways, the American Stand- 
ards Association will call conferences 
of interested groups looking toward a 
national “performance safety” stand- 
ard for motor vehicle safety. 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters has asked the 
Association “to initiate a project look- 
ing toward the creation of such stand- 
ards,” embracing all mechanical equip- 
ment which has a bearing on the safe 
operation of cars, buses, and trucks, it 
was announced last Saturday. 

Motor vehicle manufacturers, auto- 
motive engineers, brake lining and 
parts manufacturers, motorists’ associ- 
ations, bus and truck operators, insur- 
ance interests, and state motor vehicle 
administrators will be asked to pre- 
sent their points of view. If the proj- 
ect appears to be feasible, a commit- 
tee of representatives of these groups 
will be appointed as a committee to 
write a code of requirements for 
brakes, headlights, steering gear, tires, 
etc., under the procedure of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association. 

The National Bureau, in making its 
request, pointed out that its statistics 
show that between 10 and 15 per cent 
of motor vehicle accidents are caused 
by faulty condition of the automobile 
rather than by the fault of the driver 
himself. 

“For a number of years,” the state- 
ment said, “the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters has 
had as one of its activities the promo- 
tion of the periodic inspection of auto- 
mobiles in regard to the safety features 
of their equipment, and we have had 
a part in the initiating and carrying 
on of such work in some 20 states. 

“These campaigns have amply dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of inspec- 
tion in reducing accidents; because the 
accident experience in the states where 
such campaigns have been held, dur- 
ing the period immediately following 
such inspections, has in general shown 
a marked improvement.” 

Although the reduction of accidents 
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attributable to faulty mechanical equip- 
ment is comparatively small, it has 
been shown that correcting such faults 
is the first step in educating motorists 
to drive with more caution. In the in- 
dustrial accident field, it has been 
found that providing machinery with 
guards and other safety appliances is 
the necessary first step in waging war 
on the accident toll. A national stand- 
ard for “roadability” of motor vehicles 
is expected to go far in curtailing reck- 
less driving. 

Although motor vehicle fatalities 
showed an improvement during 1932, 
there has been a steady increase for 
the past two years, with 30,500 re- 
corded for 1933 and an estimate of 
36,000 deaths for this year, according 
to the National Safety Council. 

During the present decade, 290,000 
men, women, and children will have 
been killed in motor vehicle accidents, 
and 10,000,000 will have been injured. 

The American Standards Association 

(Concluded on page 32) 





Advocates Special Police 
Squad for Auto Accidents 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 22—Karl Nor- 
dyke, casualty department of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, Louisville, 
advocates an automobile accident 
squad, such as has materially lessened 
the death rate in Evanston, III. 

In an address before the Kiwanis 
Club Mr. Nordyke said almost every 
city Police Department has a homicide 
squad to investigate 11,500 murders a 
year, but only a few have an accident 
squad to investigate 30,000 automobile 
killings. 

The greatest safety device, Mr. Nor- 
dyke said, is a careful driver and pe- 
destrian. He cited a general increase 
of fatalities this year amounting to 
21 per cent, and a Kentucky increase 
of 34 per cent. 


John L. Barter Honored 


John L. Barter, associated with the 
Pacific department of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity at San Francisco 
for the past twelve years, will leave 
that office Nov. 1 to assume executive 
duties in the actuarial department of 
the company at Hartford. In honor 
of Mr. Barter and his recent recogni- 
tion, 35 business associates tendered 
him a dinner at the Stock Exchange 
Club, the evening of October 17. 
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Commissioners Discuss 


Methods of Valuation 


Committee Meets in New York 
But Withholds Announcement 
Until Winter Meeting in Florida 





Meeting in New York Monday, the 
committee on valuations of securities 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners held a long ses- 
sion in discussion of the basis to be 
used by companies in their 1934 annual 
statements, but at its conclusion it was 
stated that no recommendations would 
be announced until the winter meeting 
of the commissioners to be held in 
Florida Dec. 4-6. 

Due to the improved investment situ- 
ation there is considerable interest 
among companies as to the nature of 
the plan to be advanced by the Com- 
missioners, and the subject will un- 
doubtedly come in for considerable dis- 
cussion at the Florida meeting. Many 
companies in their semi-annual state- 
ments as of June 30 indicated that they 
were able to show larger assets and 
surpluses on market quotations than 
on the average plan of the Convention 
basis in effect last year. However, it 
is believed that this variation would 
be largely overcome if the period over 
which the averages are figured were 
advanced to include more recent quota- 
tions. 

It is considered doubtful that there 
will be a return to market values this 
year. There is a strong feeling in the 
business that the average plan of valu- 
ation is the most equitable in view of 
the long term investment nature of 
insurance companies in general, and 
there is some speculation as to the like- 
lihood of the Commissioners adopting 
an average for each individual stock 
based on its range over a long period 
of years. 

Members of the Commissioners’ com- 
mittee attending the meeting in New 
York were George S. Van Schaick, 
New York; Howard P. Dunham, Con- 
necticut; C. A. Gough, New Jersey; 
Dan C. Boney, North Carolina; Merton 
L. Brown, Massachusetts; Charles H. 
Graff, Pennsylvania; C. T. Warner, 
Ohio; E. W. Clark, Iowa; and Ernest 
Palmer, Illinois. 

Those counted absent were G. B. 
Senff, Kentucky, and William A. Sulli- 
van, Washington. 
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Annual Workmen's 
Compensation Rate Mart 


Some weeks ago there appeared in 
these columns a few paragraphs of 
comment on the annual sparring-match 
participated in by the companies and 
the insurance commissioners as occa- 
sioned by the customary application of 
the companies for a revised schedule of 
workmen’s compensation rates. Your 
correspondent described it at the time 
as a cat-and-mouse affair calling for a 
series of conventional tactical moves. 
It was stated that the stock companies, 





knowing in advance what the nature of 
their reception at the hands of the 
commissioners would be, usually asked 
for just about twice the rate increase 
they expected to get, while the commis- 
sioners, on the other hand, usually 
granted a little less than half of what 
was requested them. 

Of course, the annual exchange of 
compliments between the two is not 
nearly so simple as that. That’s merely 
the way it appears after the returns 
are all in and the decisions filed. Sup- 
porting the companies’ request are an 
imposing array of calculations proving 
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Surety Co. Pays Bank for 
Robbery in 23 Hours 


“Actual loss of the $26,217.91, 
stolen yesterday morning from a 
money car of the * * * National 
Bank, lasted only 23 hours. The 
amount of the loss was checked and 
verified by the bank, and a claim 
was filed with-the American Surety 
Company in the afternoon and paid 
the next morning. .. .” 













Acenrs can win the approbation of their clients 
by placing their business with an organization that 


gives service second to none. 


The following newspaper excerpts indicate the 


kind of service rendered by us: 


Applications for representation from responsible agents 
cordially invited. 


American Surety Company 


of New York 


Organized 1884 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 

















Savings Bank Recovers 
Yesterday’s Hold-Up Loss 


“Officers of the * * * Savings 
Bank were consoled for the incon- 
venience attending the robbery 
yesterday at the bank, when a rep- 
resentative of the American Surety 
Company walked in today and pre- 
sented the bank with a draft for 
$23,084.98, the full amount of the 
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New York Casualty Company 


Organized 1890 
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with mathematical exactness the equi- 
tableness of their demands. For their 
part, the commissioners use in rebuttal 
methods that are more nearly rule o’ 
thumb. They have, in other words, a 
pretty good idea of the amount of in- 
crease the insuring public will accept 
without undue clamor and they whittle 
down the companies’ laboriously pre- 
pared estimates to that figure. 

After a good many years of some- 
what bitter experience, many of the 
company people are beginning to real- 
ize that compensation rate-making is 
less a problem of actuarial science than 
it is a question of public relations; that 
success or failure of a program hinges 
not so much on the evidence itself as on 
the presentation of the evidence. So 
able an actuary as William Leslie, for 
example, National Bureau official who 
has been in the thick of rate contro- 
versies for many years, recently inti- 
mated in an address before the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference that the 
company rate-makers are powerless to 
accomplish anything unless the way 
is cleared for them by improved public 
relations all along the line. 





A View from the 
Commissioners’ Angle 


Garfield W. Brown, president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, and a guest speaker at the 
recent Bermuda-bound casualty con- 
vention, offered some friendly criticism 
of the methods commonly used by the 
companies in presenting workmen’s 
compensation rating programs. 

His talk afforded insurance men 
present a good view of the annual 
“sparring-match” from the other side— 
the commissioners’ side—of the fence. 
Since there has been some effort made 
by this department of The Spectator to 
get before its readers as complete a 
discussion of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance problem as is possible, 
we are going to read Commissioner 
Brown’s statement into the record as 
the evidence there offered will probably 
be the subject of future comments in 
this space. 





Need for Constancy 
in Rating Programs 


“Probably the greatest criticism of 
the (compensation) rate-making pro 
grams,” states Mr. Brown, “is that the 
procedure is continually changing. In 
these days, the buyers of insurance 
have had to curtail costs along with 
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everything else and, as a consequence, 
have scrutinized every item of expense, 
particularly when it is increasing. 

“Through the media of the employ- 
ers’ associations, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, trade associations, public 
hearings and individual investigations, 
many employers now have a general 
knowledge of how rates are made. This 
knowledge may be acquired indi- 
vidually but, more often, it is obtained 
through representatives of the trade 
organizations to which the assured 
belongs. Each year a country-wide 
rate-emaking program is devised, set- 
ting forth certain broad principles 
that are to be followed in all states. 
These principles are advanced by the 
rate-making authorities as equitable 
and necessary to preserve the solvency 
of the carriers. 

“Plausible arguments are advanced 
in justification of the several elements 
used to derive a rate level. As a re- 
sult, a revision is approved in whole 
or in part by the acceptance of certain 
broad principles as being reasonable 
and fair. The following year, we have 
a country-wide rate-making program 
proposed which differs materially from 
the previous ones. After having sold 
the merits of the last program so con- 
vincingly, the changes suggested re- 
quire considerable explanation. 

“Every change is looked upon with 
suspicion and there is no certainty that 
the same procedure will be followed an- 
other year. To illustrate this point: 
A few years ago, compensation rates 
were keyed to the rate level require- 
ments of the three most recent years’ 
experience. Then, rates were based 
upon a single year’s experience. This 
year, a two years’ average is proposed 
and, next year, the proposal will prob- 
ably again be back to the three-year 
basis. These changes arouse a misin- 
terpretation on the part of the buyer 
of insurance for, with but few excep- 
tions, the change is to the disadvantage 
of the employer. Consistent treatment 
throughout the period would have re- 
moved this controversial element from 
our revisions. 


Establishing a Principle 
and Sticking to It 


“After once having convinced the 
public and the authorities regarding the 
merits of a principle in rate-making 
little difficulty will be encountered in 
the future in obtaining approval of 
Tales derived by such a method. Again 
to illustrate: For a number of years 
the trend of medical costs has been 
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upward. To reflect this trend, past 
medical costs were projected into the 
future to meet the probable require- 
ments of costs during the period when 
the rates would be applied. The the- 
ory seemed logical and could be sub- 
stantiated by actual experience. This 
phase of the revision ceased to be a 
point of dispute and in certain States, 
including Minnesota, the plan had re- 
ceived approval regularly. When the 
1934 rate program was presented, we 
found “projection of medical” had been 
abandoned. Was the practice wrong 
in the past? Had the practice been 
continued in this revision, it would 
have increased the level of the rate 
2.5 points and without opposition. In 
its place, we have a Contingency-Fac- 
tor—not the old contingency or emer- 
gency factor of the past, but an entirely 
different factor offered as a panacea 
for the current difficulties in rate-mak- 
ing. This factor purports to inject a 
degree of permanency into the rate 
structure. Plausible arguments are 
presented, but purchasers have become 
skeptical and discount these arguments 
because of their experience with past 
revisions involving other factors advo- 
cated with equal sincerity of purpose 
but later abandoned. 

“If any thought at all has been con- 
veyed by these remarks, it is the need 
of an accredited rate-making process 
for workmen’s compensation insurance. 
The term “permanent” as applied to 
a rating plan of the past was subject 
to a great deal of ridicule on the part 
of casualty actuaries because of contin- 
ual subsequent modification. In spite 


of this, the public and supervising au- | 


thorities are waiting for a simple rate 
structure that can be followed con- 
stantly year after year without annual 
alteration and which will produce rea- 
sonable and adequate rates. 





Public Watches 
Expense Loadings 


“The subject of expenses as applied 
to workmen’s compensation insurance 
is one in which the public is intensely 





interested and upon which it should | 


be kept advised. 
any mystery attached to the terms 


There is no longer | 


| 


“Pure Premiums” and “Expense Load- | 
ing” or the part each plays in the fin- 


ished rate. The fact these components 
vary directly percentagewise for each 
change in rate level is generally un- 
derstood. Therefore, in Minnesota, for 
instance, when an 8 per cent increase 
in level was approved two years ago, 
(Concluded on page 33) 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


T is quite possible, without trying to 

be funny, to think of unemployment 
insurance as a sort of patent medicine. 
It has a faith-inspiring name, for one 
thing. There is just enough suggestive- 
ness embodied in the label to make the 
patient think it will work. If it is a 
kind of insurance, he will think, why 
won’t it do as much as any other kind 
of insurance? As medicines go, how- 
ever, unemployment insurance seems to 
be rather expensive. That is sufficient 
reason, incidentally, to allow for a little 
skepticism in its consideration. Is the 
cost of this panacea too much to pay 
for the relief which might be expected? 
Could the patient afford to continue 
the treatment long enough for it to put 
him back on his feet again? Or would 
it make him a chronic invalid? These 
are really questions concerning the pos- 
sible after-effects of unemployment in- 
surance. Unfortunately, there seems to 
be a lack of inspiring testimonials. 

aK * * 


ENRY FORD has some very de- 

cided opinions on the subject. In 
an interview article in the New York 
Times he is quoted as saying: “Unem- 
ployment insurance as a solution for 
unemployment is a typically political 
solution and one of the best ways to 
insure having unemployment.” He be- 
lieves that insured unemployment lifts 
the burden of unemployment not from 
the unemployed, who’d a thousand times 
rather work, but from those who should 
be goaded in their minds to find new 
uses for labor, so that they can lean 
back on the Government, which in turn 
leans back on the people again (with 
an added charge) until in the end, as in 
most of the countries which have 
adopted the scheme, we see neither 
employment nor a paid insurance for 
the unemployed. Commenting on an- 
cther of the social insurances, old age 
pensions, Mr. Ford said that there 
would be no problem of dependent age 
if people were paid enough when they 
are young and were given occupation 
when they are old. 

co a aE 


R. FORD’S views are those of a 

perfectly healthy person concern- 
ing what he considers to be an unneces- 
sary and preventable illness. He looks 
upon politicians as quack doctors and 
unemployment insurance as a fake cure 
which, aside from being impractical to 
take, has nothing to do with the funda- 
mental causes of the ailment. 
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General Accident Head 
Views World Problems 


F. Norie-Miller in Interview Ex- 
presses Hope of U. S.-British 
Accord in Restoring Prosperity 


By E. S. BANKS 


The United States and Great Britain, 
working harmoniously and in close co- 
operation, can not only restore pros- 
rerity to the world but also can keep 
all the nations at peace, outlawing war 
and making it a thing to be dreaded. 

So declared Francis Norie-Miller, 
chairman of the board of the General 
Accident Fire & Life Assurance Cor- 
poration, in an interview during his re- 
cent visit to this country when he at- 
tended the anniversary convention of 
the American branch at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Mr. Norie-Miller said that England 
was watching President Roosevelt’s ex- 
periments with great interest and that 
it had considerable respect for his cour- 
age. 

“He is the most courageous of all the 
rulers of the world,” stated Mr. Norie- 
Miller. 

He expressed the belief that the ex- 
periments would prove successful and 
that the steps being taken by President 
Roosevelt would place America on a 
stable foundation where it would have 
continued prosperity and no longer 
would suffer the wide fluctuations of 
depression periods. 

Mr. Norie-Miller said that he favored 
a return to the gold standard. 

“Tf we got back to the gold standard,” 
he said, “we get back to the old- 
fashioned idea that gold is not for stor- 
age but to stabilize the currencies of 
the world. Gold is the only standard 
that the world will find a stable one. 

“If President Roosevelt and the Brit- 
ish Government would simultaneously 
go back to it, it would force the whole 
world back to the gold standard and it 
would automatically increase world 
trade.” 

Continuing his thoughts along the 
line of a close working agreement be- 
tween the two large English speaking 
nations, Mr. Norie-Miller expressed the 
opinion that if England and the United 
States got together, “which I believe 
and hope they will do eventually,” they 
can keep the entire world at peace. 

“Not one nation in the world will dare 
go to war if it knows that the United 
States and Great Britain have joined 
together to prevent war.” 


Discussing the economic situation, 
Mr. Norie-Miller said: 

“The great problem of all nations is 
to find a market for their goods. There 
can be no real prosperity until the na- 
tions can dispose of their products. To- 
day each nation is preducing goods for 
itself and there is little or no market 
for its surplus. 

“When a market can be found for its 
surplus between nations, it will mean 
not only an increased trade but more 
money and greater spending power for 
all the people. 

“The more we think internationally,” 
said Mr. Norie-Miller, “the nearer we 
come to prosperity. And the more we 
realize that we are one people through- 
out the world and that we must inter- 
change our goods and our inventions, 
the better off we will be.” 

He said that it was wonderful how 
all the British companies had kept their 
strength through the troubled times. 
This he said was due to the “inner 
reserves” accumulated in more prosper- 
ous years and which are now available 
to meet falling exchanges and values. 

He asserted that the British com- 
panies were faced with the same invest- 
ment problem now confronting Amer- 
ican companies and that they were 
having difficulty in getting 3 per cent 
for their money, which only gave them 
one-half of 1 per cent with which to 
meet operating expenses. 

In closing, he said that “it is to me 
an inspiration to come again to your 
great country. It is my 39th visit dur- 
ing the past 40 years. I have noted 
the growth and prosperity with admira- 
tion.” 





Ask National Standards 
for Automobile Safety 
(Concluded from page 29) 


is a federation of associations and 
serves as a clearing house in formu- 
lating standards and safety codes of 
interest to its member-associations. 

Organized 16 years ago by five tech- 
nical societies to serve as their national 
standards committee, the Association 
now has a roster of 36 member-bodies, 
and 10 associate member-bodies, rep- 
resenting 51 national organizations. 
More than 1300 companies are mem- 
bers. 

Since its organization, the Associa- 
tion has approved 268 standards and 
more than 50 safety codes, which are 
now in extensive use. Nearly 200 
other standards are in the course of 
development. More than 3000 engi- 
neers, scientists, and other experts, 
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Aetna Records Identify 
Alleged Stoll Kidnaper 


When Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., al- 
leged Stoll kidnaper, obtained employ- 
ment as a service station attendant for 
the Stoll Oil Refining Company he was 
required to furnish the customary bond 
and his application was filed with the 
office of Richard R. Williams, general 
agent of the A°tna Casualty and Surety 
Company at Louisville. 

Upon thorough investigation of Rob- 
inson’s past record, the A®tna refused 
to issue the bond. In the meantime, 
Robinson quit the job of his own voli- 
tion and the case was considered closed. 
Nevertheless, the application and all 
pertinent data were kept on file in the 
#£tna’s Louisville office for future ref- 
erence, if need be. 

On the morning following the recent 
kidnaping of Mrs. Stoll, Department 
of Justice agents, suspecting Robinson 
as the guilty party, phoned the Atna 
asking for data on the man. The file 
was immediately placed at the disposal 
of the Federal agents. A comparison 
of the handwriting on the application 
and the ransom note verified the suspi- 
cions and the data filed aided in check- 
ing up on Robinson’s past career. 

This is a striking example of the way 
in which a surety company, such as the 
#£tna Casualty and Surety Company, 
can often supply information concern- 
ing someone who is wanted by the 
authorities. It also indicates that get- 
ting a bond is not just a routine mat- 
ter but is really an acid test of an 
applicant’s worthiness or, as in this 
case, unworthiness. 





Drivers’ License Law Urged 
to Check Traffic Accidents 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22—Director of 
Streets and Sewers McDevitt in a report 
submitted to Mayor Bernard F. Dick- 
mann has recommended serious con- 
sideration for a drivers’ license law. 
There has been an increase of 22 per 
cent in the number of traffic accidents 
in St. Louis, the total for the year to 
Oct. 1 being 6899, compared with only 
5618 for the same period in 1933. In 
the same period traffic accident fatali- 
ties increased from 105 to 120. 


a 








representing consumers, Government 
departments, and manufacturers Mm 
every major industry and representa- 
tives of the most important technical 
societies in the country are on the tech- 
nical committees. 
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Public Watches 
Expense Loadings 
(Concluded from page 31) 


a 10.6 per cent increase for last year, 
and let us assume a 14.5 per cent in- 
crease this year, we find the product 
of these factors is an increase of 36.7 
per cent since Oct. 1, 1932. Presum- 
ably, the increase is needed to care for 
losses but the question arises, have 
expenses increased in the same propor- 
tion? Taxes will increase proportion- 
ately, but this item represents but a 
small part of the total expense. Does 
it cost 36.7 per cent more to type a 
policy, put it through the home office 
statistical records, audit it and service 
the risk, than it did in 1932? 

It is difficult to answer these ques- 
tions to an assured, especially if he 
has never had a payroll audit in his 
place of business, let alone a safety 
engineer for whose services he is given 
to understand he is contributing an- 
nually. With this substantial increase 
in premium for expense purposes, a re- 
duction in expense ratio might be 
expected. On the contrary, the country- 
wide expense ratio has increased mate- 
rially each year since 1926 when there 
was a 40.6 per cent expense ratio. Last 
year it was 47.4 per cent. Remember, 
this is in spite of the increases received 
for expense purposes with each rate 
revision. Then, some inquisitive trade 
association secretary becomes curious 
as to where the additional “expense” 
expenditures have gone and compares 
the situation with the drastic reduc- 
tion effected all down the line in his 
_particular business. 

“Perhaps our inquirer operates in 
adjoining States, such as Iowa and 
Minnesota, where the ratio of benefit 
costs is represented by the factor .68. 
All other elements affecting rates being 
equal, the dollar rate in Minnesota is 
equivalent to a 68c. rate in Iowa. For 
identical risks, there is, approximately, 
two-thirds as much premium available 
in Iowa for expense purposes. If the 
amount produced in Iowa is sufficient 
for their expense requirements, the 
loading in Minnesota must be redun- 
dant. Certain items of expense should 
be identical in each State. Inquiries 
involving questions similar to the fore- 
going are continually confronting su- 
Pervising officials and compensation 
boards. These State agencies act as a 
buffer between the employer and the 
carrier and, as such, are entitled to all 
data available in order to enable them 
to intelligently answer such inquiries. 
Likewise, legislators, when called upon 
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to pass upon bills affecting workmen’s 
compensation insurance—whether such 
proposals involve new or increased 
benefits to workmen or whether they 
go to the question of the establishment 
of State funds or to the requirement 
of additional State deposits by carriers 
writing this coverage—are entitled to 
the fullest presentation of facts with 
reference to the carriers’ actual past 
experience.” 





Great American !ndemnity 
Now Writes Aircraft Risks 


St. Louris, Mo., Oct. 22—The Great 
American Indemnity Company, in con- 
junction with the American Alliance 
Insurance Company, is now writing 
aircraft insurance in Missouri through 
the Aero Insurance Underwriters 
group. The aircraft hull policy covers 
not only the perils of life, crash dam- 
age, tornado, land damage and moor- 
ing damage, but also theft, robbery and 
pilferage. The aircraft liability policy 
covers public liability, liability to pas- 
sengers and property damage. The 
Laclede Insurance Agency, local agents 
for the Great American Indemnity, is 
handling the new aircraft insurance 
through its automobile department. 





Bureau Aids Legion 
in Safety Campaign 

A Legion safety program for 1935 
was presented to the Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion at 
its annual meeting in Miami, Fla., this 
week by John J. Hall, director of 
street and highway safety of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. Mr. Hall, as alternate 
delegate for the State of Iowa, offered 
the cooperation of the National Bureau 
in the Legion’s safety work. 

He pointed out that the Bureau had 
assisted the Legion two years ago in 
the widespread distribution of a pam- 
phlet which suggested workable safety 
activities for Legion posts. The Legion 
has since been engaged in promoting 
uniform traffic laws and high school 
motor traffic clubs. The program for 
1935 includes several new features. 





County Tax Receipts Decline 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Oct. 22— 
Checks for $1,016,015 from the county 
foreign insurance tax fund have been 
mailed by State Auditor Forrest Smith 
to the county clerks of the 114 counties 
in the State and the city of St. Louis. 
This sum compares with the $1,102,193 
obtained from the same source in 1933. 


Metropolitan Casualty Co. 
Announces Refunding Plan 


The Metropolitan Casualty Company, 
which last week received a commitment 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
of $4,000,000 to finance the purchase of 
preferred stock in the company, has 
announced preliminary plans for the 
adjustment and refunding of mortgage 
bonds and certificates guaranteed by 
the company. The R.F.C. also agreed 
to lend the Metropolitan Casualty $6,- 
400,000 for the refunding operation. 

The plan, which was agreed to by 
the R.F.C., provides that, upon its 
consummation, there shall be a pay- 
ment in cash and the issue by compa- 
nies to be formed of debentures or 
liquidating participation certificates to 
the holders of bonds and certificates 
guaranteed by the company. 

The original mortgage companies 
and mortgagors included are divided 
into four groups as follows: Group A, 
first mortgage collateral trust issues; 
Group B, first mortgage bond issues 
secured by single properties, entire is- 
sue guaranteed; Group C, first mort- 
gage bond issues secuned by single 
properties, only part of issue guar- 
anteed, and Group D, bond issues se- 
cured by first mortgages, second mort- 
gages and other collateral. 

Continuing, the statement says: 


“The cash payment is to be at the 
rate of $300 for each such $1,000 bond 
and the debenture or the liquidating 
participation certificates at the rate 
of $700 for each such $1,000 bond. De- 
pending upon the character of the col- 
lateral involved, debentures will be is- 
sued to the holders of some of the 
bonds and certificates and liquidating 
participation certificAtes to other hold- 
ers of these bonds and certificates. 

“The debentures will mature in 
twenty years; they will bear fixed in- 
terest at the rate of 2 per cent, 3 per 
cent, 4 per cent and 5 per cent for the 
first, second, third and fourth five- 
year periods; this fixed interest will be 
guaranteed by the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. of New York. 
Provision will be made in the deben- 
ture agreements for non-cumulative 
additional interest out of net income 
as defined therein up to a total of 6 
per cent, including the guaranteed 
fixed interest. 

“The liquidating participation certifi- 
cates will entitle the holders thereof to 
their pro rata share of the net avails 
of the assets set aside for the holders 
of all of said certificates of the same 
issue. 

“Registration statements are now in 
the course of preparation in order to 
comply with the requirements of the 
Federal Securities Act of 1933, and, as 
soon as such registrations are effec- 
tive full details of the plans will be 
furnished to the bondholders.” 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


431 S. 


POSE BARRY DIETZ 


President 


Incorporsted 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 
Dearborn St., Chicago 
WM. J. ALEXANDER 


Secretary 














LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


LIFE PLUS 


The Modern Answer to the Demand 
for Life Insurance with 
Disability Income Benefits 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 















Let Us Tell You About It 


THE PROVIDENT 








COMPANY 




























































FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL, BUILDING - 47 @ WALNUT STS. 





PHILADELPHIA 














THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 


Liberal Contracts 


Denver, Colorado 

















INCOME INSURANCE 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 


NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


208 S. LaSalle St. 









SPECIALISTS 


INSURANCE Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


























OHIO 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Atlantic Life is now building its or- 


ganization and extending its opera- 
tions in the State of Ohio, and is 
offering liberal contracts to capable 


men to 
centers. 


represent us in leading 


Underwriters interested in the op- 


portunity 


now afforded by associat- 


ing with this Company are invited to 
write to our Supervisor, Eugene A. 


Hahne, 
Building, 


1207 Mercantile 


Cincinnati. 


Library 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


ANGUS O. SWINK 


President 


WM. H. HARRISON 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 











THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 



















New Policy Contracts 














PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


insurance. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 


The Home Life Insurance Company 














of America 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 



































THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER .- 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 














BSTABLIGNED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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